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THE GRINDS TONE of this LIFE 
is PAIN and SUFFERING! 


MIRTH versus MELANCHOLY. 
TOM HOOD said, ‘* Wit is frequently sharpened on the Grindstone of Pain.” 
“There's not a string attuned to mirth, But has its cord of melancholy.” 
The Humerist HOFFMAN held that Evil was always concealed behind APPARENT Good, and the 
Devii had a whisk of his tai) in EVERYTHING. 
eS ONE day a poor broken-down dyspeptic consulted 
Abernethy. The Doctor looked at his tongue, felt his 
pulse, and inquired after his symptoms. ‘Well,’ said the 
frank Abernethy, ‘I don’t think there is much the matter 
with you. You want cheerfulness. Go and see that 
clever fellow Grimaldi. You will get a good hearty laugh! 
That will do you more good than physic.’ ‘Alas,’ said 
the patient, ‘I am Grimaldi.’ ’’— Smiles, 


MORAL.—AN HONEST MERRY HEART DOETH GOOD, LIKE 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 


Tue Best ANTIDOTE YET INTRODUCED. It MREcTIFIES THE 
SromacH and Makes THE LiveR LAauGH wiTH Joy By SOOTHING 
AND NaTuraL MEANS! Its Universal Success distinctly proves that 
/— it is ImpossipLE TO OVERSTATE ITS GREAT VALUE. 
The effect a Eno’s ‘ Fruit Salt’ on a Disordered or Feverish Condition is simply Marvellous. [t is, 
in fact, Nature’s Gwn Remedy, and an Unsurpassed One. 
CAUTION.—Examine the Bottle and Capsule and see that they are marked ‘ENO’S FRUIT SALT,’ 
otherwise you have been imposed ufon ly a WORTHLESS imitation, 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, London, S.E., by J. C. ENO'S Patent. 


LABRILLANTINE? 


METALLIC POWDER. 


A d by the Army, the 
Metals Metropolitan Fire Brigade, &e. 


in the Manufacture of 


INSIDE & OUTSIDE BLINDS 


Blinds. 


J. AVERY & Co., 


(Estd. 1834). 


81, Gt. Portland Street, W. 
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No Breakfast Table 
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GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
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and Economical. 
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BELVOIR CASTLE 


The Badminton Magazine 


FAMOUS HOMES OF SPORT: NO. I. 


BELVOIR—(PART I.) 
BY THE MARQUESS OF GRANBY 


To attempt any but a comparatively superficial account of those field 
sports which our forefathers pursued would be well-nigh impossible ; 
because it does not seem that—except in rare cases—among the 
records and papers of those English families who can trace a con- 
tinuous possession of their properties for some hundreds of years 
there exists any regular sequence of notes or memoranda touching 
the sporting exploits and undertakings of their ancestors, at any rate 
prior to the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
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It is true that from a very early date laws respecting the killing 
and taking of deer, as well as regulations affecting other wild ani- 
mals, especially in the Royal forests, are to be found in considerable 
numbers; and pretty severe laws some of them were. As these 
enactments are so interwoven with the history of sport, whether on 
Royal or private properties, I shall venture briefly to allude to 
them. 

In the volume of the Haddon Hall Library called ‘‘ Our Forests 
and Woodlands,” Dr. Nisbet shows that, to go back no further 
than the time of the Conquest, ‘ deer, wild cattle, hares and rabbits, 
were enclosed, but all men were allowed to shoot wild boars, wolves, 
and foxes outside the enclosures.’’ Moreover, it cost a freeman his 
freedom, an unfreeman his liberty, and a bondman his life if he 
killed a stag or ‘ Royal beast’ within the bounds of a Royal 
forest.” 

As Dr. Nisbet states later on, ‘‘ The most famous and valuable 
Charter of Liberty ’’ (touching matters such as the above) ‘‘ was the 
celebrated ‘Charta de Foresta’ of 1225, granted in the reign of 
Henry III. . . . and perhaps the most important portion of it 
was contained in the opening words of the tenth section, ‘No man 


from henceforth shall lose neither Life nor Member for killing our 


999 


Deer. 

Dr. Nisbet goes on to say that at the above-mentioned date 
** The Forests or royal hunting grounds consisted of Vert and Venison. 
The former comprised the highwood, the underwood, and the turf; 
while the latter included the beasts of the forest, chase, and warren. 
The beasts of the forest were the hart, the hind, and hare; those of 
the chase were the buck, doe, and fox; while those of the warren 
were the hare, rabbit, pheasant, and partridge.’ 

These brief extracts tend to show that from very early times 
both birds and beasts of the chase received considerable legal recog- 
nition, and we may therefore be certain that our ancestors were in 
their own ways as fond of sport as we now are. Private as well 
as Royal ownership in game was doubtless also strictly enforced 
eight hundred years ago or more. Nevertheless, carefully detailed 
accounts of the results obtained by hawking, deer-hunting, or other 
methods are, it would seem, few, and those difficult to discover. 

This is certainly so in the case of the Manners family. From 
about 1760 there are to be found in various letters and documents 
a fair number of remarks and notes about sporting matters, and 
fox-hunting in particular; while from the beginning of last century 
game books were carefully kept, giving the results of the shooting 
at Cheveley and Longshaw, as well as on the Belvoir property; 
but earlier than the date above mentioned only brief and rare 
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allusions to sport can be found amongst the records available. As, 
however, some mention is made in certain of the Belvoir papers of 
sundry matters connected with sport on that estate, let us see how 
falconry was esteemed in Leicestershire 350 years ago. 

That the then Earl of Rutland thought well of it is plain, for 
one John Car writes to him from Wark, on October 2, 1550, that 
“Lord Yester was in the northland. At the receipt of your letter 
he had no hawks, but he says he will get some for you. Sandy 
MacDowell has promised to ride into the northland and get a hawk 
for you.”’! 

Again, in 1577, Sir Robert Constable says, in the course of a 


NORTH-EAST VIEW FROM STABLES 


letter written from Newcastle on November 14 to the Earl of Rut- 
land, “‘I send you a falcon and a tressell,? and a gerfalcon to take your 
choice of. If you like I will give you the gerfalcon and the tressell, 
and the falcon to Sir Thomas Stanhope ; but if you prefer the falcon 
and the tressell, then Sir Thomas shall have the gerfalcon.” 


i The reason that some of the letters quoted are given in the original spelling 
and some in the modern style is, that they are largely taken from the volumes published 
by the Historical Manuscripts Commission, and in these volumes many—indeed most— 
of the letters are, for the general convenience, printed with the spelling in the present 
accepted form. 

2 « Tressell "’ is doubtless the writer’s method of spelling ‘‘ tiercel,”’ it may be noted. 
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The remainder of this letter is full of the immense amount of 
work placed on Sir Robert Constable’s shoulders by the Queen: 
‘This great charge, which is far above my ability to maintain,”’ as 
the writer terms it. He apparently was responsible for many grave 
affairs, such as ‘‘the Commission for Piracies at Newcastle,’’ and 
other similar matters; but, nevertheless, as will be seen by the 
above, he found time to procure hawks for his friends and write fully 
about them into the bargain. 

In 1580, on September 24, the following somewhat defiant 
epistle was despatched by Roger Manners, from Uffington, to the 
Earl of Rutland, and is interesting as being one of the few which is 
entirely taken up with matters appertaining to sport. It runs: 
‘‘Mr. Henry Harvey and I are safely arrived here, where we have 
great store of hawks, but so few partridges that I am angry and 
ashamed. If I were again at Court I would not come hither until 
ducking time. We desire to know what store of partridges you 
have, and when you would see us make them afraid. We will not 
challenge your Lordship, but we fear no hawk for the field nor 
hound for the hurt deer betwixt Berwick and Standford, nor 
between Uffington and Dover.” 

This confident statement is countersigned by ‘‘ H. Harvie,” and 
is quickly followed by another communication from Roger Manners 
to the Earl of Rutland; for one day later—September 25—he writes : 
“Seeing that you have put off all business till after Michaelmas 
Day, Mr. Henry Harvey and I will wait on you to-morrow evening 
at Belvoir, with our best hawks.”’ 

From this it would seem likely that, notwithstanding Roger 
Manners saying that he would not challenge the Earl’s hawks, 
there would be, after all, a keen and determined match made and 
flown. 

A little later on in the same year, on December 7, Roger 
Manners writes again from the courtly Court, ‘‘where Venus and 
Baccus doe agree”: ‘‘Pray let me hear what hawks and dogs 
you have, for when you are at the Parliament I must be a country 
man.” 

But whether or not Roger Manners’ challenge with respect to 
his hawks was taken up on the occasion to which allusion has just 
been made, it is quite certain that a couple of years later—in 1582—a 
match was arranged and took place: for, under the date of February 5 
of that year, writing to the Earl of Rutland from Uffington, Roger 
Manners affirms: “ We have no intention to challenge Nottingham- 
shire men, but yet we suppose we have better ‘greanhandes’ and 
hawks than any. For proof thereof we shall be ready to meet you 
after ten or twelve days, by which time we hope to conquer our next 
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neighbour, Sir Thomas Cecil, whose coming from London we expect 
daily.” 

Roger appears to have been a trifle inclined to say “‘I won't 
challenge,” and then to talk rather “‘ big” about his hawks. But 
this time he does seem really to have meant business. It would be 


IN THE GROUNDS 


interesting to know what was the result of the match. But, alas, 
this is not recorded in any of his family letters ! 

The recovery of a hawk belonging to the Earl of Rutland is 
thus described in a letter from Cecil (Sysle) Cave written from 
Horspool to his Lordship, on December 6, 1609: ‘‘ This morning one 
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of my servants, perceiving a great check of crows on the ground, 
found a hawk had preyed upon one of them. He caught the hawk 
and brought her to me, which I perceived to bea tercel of a goshawk, 
and by the vervels' to belong to you. I thought it my duty to send 
her to Garrodon.” 

That the Earl of Rutland who owned Belvoir in 1631 was at 
one time fond of hawking, had for some reason given it up, and then 
later on had determined again to enjoy this fascinating sport, seems 
evident from the following letter from Sir Thomas Monson to him. 
It runs: ‘£1631, April 3, Burton.—I perceive by your letter 
that you intend to be a falconer again, of which sport though I 
am surfeited, yet I shall be very glad to nourish your humour in 
you, as I have still an affection to it. The time is almost past for 
furnishing you with a store of ducks’ eggs, but if I have notice by 
this bearer of how many more you want than he brings, I will do 
the best I can. I shall hope another year to help you with so many 
ducks’ eggs that you may breed fowl to maintain your sport, and 
with as many quick wild ducks as will serve your hawks. I send 
you by the bearer two hundred ducks’ eggs.” 

Sir Thomas Monson was indeed a friend in need, two 
hundred eggs being a valuable present at any time, and one would 
fancy especially so in the days when this jetter was written. More- 
over, it is interesting to note the considerable amount of game 
breeding and rearing that must have been not uncommon then, 
if Sir Thomas Monson’s present is to be considered as an ordi- 
nary one. 

In 1632, when Francis, Earl of Rutland, lay dying, among the 
many legacies he then mentioned to his assembled family, which 
he desired they would see carried out, was one, “‘ that he gave his 
best heroners to His Majestie.”” Sir George Manners, who was 
present on this occasion, and who relates all that then passed, 
ends by saying, ‘‘ Theise directions weare by His Lordship delivered 
unto us, hee beeinge in perfitt memory after his will was made. 
This 15th day of December, 1632.” 

The two following letters and one which appears in another 
part of this article are written from Belvoir by the eighth Earl of 
Rutland to the second Earl of Salisbury towards the middle of the 
seventeenth century. 

The first one, after touching upon certain family matters, says: 
‘** You will please, I beseech you, to reste yourselfe heer: sometime 
before, and some time after: and, I beseech you to bring your 
hawkes; for I have noe fauconier (though a very great fauconier 
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myselfe) but you shall heare mee au plus fort de la meslee in my 
profession in your bedd, at your aize: without more trouble but 
the hearing the jubets of huntsmen; the hornes and the crie of tue 
houndes; and my little girles crying ‘whoo whoop’: then in the 
afternoon I shall wayte on you in an other shape or dresse; the 
horne a bas; the leure comes onn: and in lieu of the loup one the 
soyez soyez resondes.” 

In the second letter, the Earl of Rutland writes, ‘‘ that as I 
hope for the honneur of wayting on you some little time heer; so 
I desire it may be with the least ennuy to you imaginable: to that 


WATER GARDEN AND POND 


end, knowing my hanesmanship and yours are quite different, I 
beseech you for your hawkes: I heare you overflye all England: I 
will promes you game in great quantitie ; and when you have tamed 
the covee you shall see me kill them agayne; and that is the hight 
I aspire unto.” I should be glad if anyone who is an expert in 
hawking could explain what is meant exactly by the sentence 
beginning ‘‘when you have tamed the covee.” It is obviously a 
profession of humility in any case. 

So much for the sport of falconry as practised at Belvoir in 
bygone days. Though the amount of information I have been 
able to collect on this branch of my subject is not great, still it is 
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fair evidence of the interest formerly taken in it by many of the 
owners of the property. 

With regard to fishing on the Belvoir estates not much can 
be said. Indeed, Leicestershire cannot by any stretch of imagina- 
tion be considered as a “ fishing ’’ county. 

Among the few mentions made in the Belvoir manuscripts of 
anything connected with old Izaak’s art are the following :— 

Gerard Crofts writes to the Earl of Rutland from Belvoir, on 
March 31, 1554, ‘‘ Please speak to Lord Clinton for my brother and 
me, for a ferm of Twynges beside Sempringham. If you can obtain 
it until Lady Day, in Lent, I shall be able to deliver the hundred 
carps that I promised you. As Lord Clinton would take it from us 
at this time, I have forborne fishing.”” Now what in the world is a 
“ferm of Twynges”? I cannot imagine. But it is clear that 
‘“‘carps”’ were fished for in those days at or near Belvoir. 

Nevertheless, that these fish do not seem to have been over plenti- 
ful would appear from the following letter from Sir Francis Willough- 
by to the Earl of Rutland, written from Wollaton, on July 6, 1587 :— 
“IT send you some carp; your cook is skilful, so if they prove not so 
sweet, he will help it with art. The bream, I hope, are sweet, but 
of slender growth. It is difficult to bring them alive. If my lady 
have them baked or ‘ broughte’ in this sort, I have twenty more in 
store, and my counseller has forty carp that he has taken charge of 
for your use. If you will give a warrant to your bailiff at Mansfield, 
that my servant, John Fluelen, may take weekly three or four trout, 
he will undertake to bring them in good sort to your house.” 

In the above, we have mention made of three different kinds of 
fish—carp, bream, and trout—all to be sent from Nottinghamshire 
to Belvoir; so, obviously, that establishment depended largely on 
outside assistance for its fish supply. 

But few other references are made in the documents to which 
I have access with regard to fish or fishing at Belvoir; indeed, the 
only other which in any way deserves notice is an extract from an 
authority and warrant, dated Belvoir Castle, October 9, 1643, 
in which Sir Gervase Lucas, Governor of Belvoir Castle, sends to 
certain persons orders, in His Majesty’s name, to “ dreyne and fish 
all such pooles and ponds which are in Croxton Parke, for the use 
of His Majesty’s Garison of Belvoyre Castle.” 

The said ‘‘pooles” still exist, and harbour many a lordly 
“coarse” fish. 

Fishing at Belvoir in bygone days was, it will be seen, of small 
account. Indeed, with the exception of a few trout artificially 
introduced into a small ‘‘ poole’”’ near the Castle, and the addition 
of the word ‘‘ pike”’ to the names of those fish mentioned in the 
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aforesaid letters, the tale of fish, and the sport rendered by them, is 
now but little more extended than it was hundreds of years ago. 
When, however, we turn to the records of hunting on the 
Belvoir estate, we find ourselves confronted by a vast mass of 
material instead of by the comparatively few documents relating to 
either falconry or fishing. Much has been written of late about the 
Belvoir Hounds. Mr. Dale has dealt fully and well with them in 
his excellent work, ‘‘The History of the Belvoir Hunt.” But 
before they came into existence as a separate and carefully con- 
stituted pack, the owners of Belvoir had, as will be seen from the 


RESERVOIR AND BOAT HOUSE 


short excerpts from the family manuscripts which I propose to quote, 
strong leanings towards the chase, and had given full scope to their 
fancies in this direction. 

Belvoir itself came into possession of the Manners about 1485, 
but the first definite mention which I am able to discover of hunt- 
ing taking place there is in 1588, when Sir George Chaworth, 
writing to Elizabeth, Countess of Rutland, on September 6, says: 
“Certain of my companions, as Mr. Zouche, bring their hounds 
with them to-morrow and are desirous to have the hunt at Belvoir. 
Please give your warrant for this, or for a buck to be killed, at my 
choice.” 
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It is true that under the date of October 28, 1575, Mr. Anthony 
Thorold writes from Marston to the Earl of Rutland: ‘‘ My dogges 
are all unbreathed. ... The best dogge I had was strayned at 
a course about Maydaye. If I like the day I will wait on you 
to-morrow at Belvoir. If the day might be deferred a day or two 
longer hares would be better, and the dogs would be ‘sett in 
breathe,’ so that we might see some trial of our dogs.” 

This looks as if coursing was a sport pursued at this period, 
and can perhaps hardly be considered to come under the head of 
hunting proper. 

In the year 1590, Lord Burghley, in a letter to the Earl of 
Rutland, sent from the Court at Oatlands, remarks: ‘‘I am also 
very well content that when my Lady your mother shall desyre to 
have you at Beavoyr this huntyng tyme, that you do repayre thyther, 
not dowtyng but you will, when you ar weary of huntyng, recon- 
tynew some exercise of hunting in your book.” 

In this letter Lord Burghley seems to suggest that the Earl 
of Rutland should in his spare moments take some notes respecting 
the sport he had enjoyed. 

Somewhat later, in 1638, Sir F. Fane, writing to the Earl of 
Rutland at Belvoir, says: ‘‘I hope in a fortnight to receive a 
summons from you to try the valour of your hounds against my 
Lord of Westmorland’s bucks.” 

From the above it may be surmised that a regularly established 
pack of hounds was maintained at Belvoir at this time, and indeed 
had probably already existed for many years. 

The last letter having any bearing on hunting matters about 
this period is the one to which I have previously referred as being 
written to the Earl of Salisbury by the same Earl of Rutland who 
also had been communicating with him about hawking. It runs as 
follows :— 

“My Lorde: I stayed your man heer: because hee hadd hadd 
a long journee; and I tooke him to see a buck rowsed : so made 
him goe home agayne: for his aize, that hee might the more fraishly 
retourne to you: and I invite you to bring your houndes [to Belvoir] : 
I finde from experimenting itt, that a doe at force shewes more 
wisdome in the houndes than a buck; and with such as yours is as 
aisely and surely killed. In truth I saw not a buck honestly hunted : 
of 20 years before it puts in minde that I have been a young man in 
seeing my yong faits reacted, but my mirth lasted not long: For I 
was absolutely tyred; but this letter to you refraishes me; I am in 
my calling and profession when I write and name myselfe, my 
Lorde, your most faithfull humble servant, 

RUTLAND.” 
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Alas! how many of us feel with the writer of the above that 
those sporting feats which we could undertake and accomplish with 
ease when we were twenty-five become deeds not even to be 
attempted at fifty, or, if attempted, only doomed to end in failure 
and fatigue ! 

It would be obviously impossible within the space of a magazine 
article to go as carefully as one would like into all the events 
which led up to the development and creation of the Belvoir pack 
of foxhounds, using that description in the present sense. But 
it would seem evident that the agreement made between John, 
Duke of Rutland, the Earls of Cardigan and Gainsborough, 
Lord Howe, and Lord Gower, effectively marks the date on which 
the Belvoir Hounds became a recognised body, under regularly 
appointed officials, with a mapped-out country over which they 
were to hunt. 

At the risk of being considered prolix I shall venture to give 
this said agreement, though Mr. Dale has recently referred to it. 
It runs thus :— 

** Each party shall annually place in the hands of Alderman 
Child, of Temple Bar, by two payments, the sum of £150, 
towards defraying the annual expense of hounds, horses, and all 
other incidental charges. If this be not sufficient, at the end of the 
year it shall be made good by the said party; and if there should 
be any surplus, it shall be equally divided. The hounds are to be 
kept, from the fifteenth of October to the end of November, at 
Croxton Park; from the first of December to the last day of January, 
at Cotsmore ; from the first day of February to the last day of March, 
at Thawson ; and from the first of April to the fourteenth of October, 
at such places as shall be determined by the party. The size of the 
hound to be kept shall not exceed twenty inches in height, nor be 
less than nineteen. There shall be a steward, one huntsman, six 
whippers in, and two cooks, to be chosen, turned off, paid, and 
disposed of by the majority of the said party; also the majority of 
the said party shall determine on the number of hounds and horses 
to be kept. Each of the party in turn shall take upon him, 
during the hunting season, for the space of one week, and no more 
at one time, the ordering, the stopping of earths, management 
of the hounds and horses, the appointing the places for hunting, 
hours for meeting, etc., etc.—the first day’s meet to be Croxton 
Park.” 

Several points of interest are to be found in the above docu- 
ment, such as the appointment of a steward and two cooks! It 
will also be noticed that earth-stopping is mentioned. Under these 
circumstances it seems to be generally accepted that this agreement, 
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which was drawn up about 1730, marks the date of the creation of 
the Belvoir Hounds. 

In the photograph here given it will be seen that the hounds 
are hunting a fox, and though a number of deer are close at hand, 
take not the smallest notice of them, thus showing their absolute 
steadiness. This photograph is taken from an engraving of a picture 
at Belvoir; though, curiously enough, it differs slightly in some 
particulars, such as the number of horsemen, from the picture itself. 
The date of the print is about 1730 or 1731. 

Leaving for a moment the subject of the Belvoir Hounds 
themselves, it is somewhat interesting to notice what was thought 
of hunting by those living in the country towards the end of the 
eighteenth century. An extract from a letter written by Mr. Daniel 
Pulteney, M.P., to the Duke of Rutland on April 13, 1785, runs thus: 
“T presented yesterday a petition from Grantham respecting a 
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(From an Old Print) 


Navigation bill. Pitt said to me he supposed the real reason of the 
petitioners was that the canals obstructed hunting. I confess I 
could not discover how Grantham would be affected by a proposed 
canal in Warwickshire; but, having regard to the thirty or forty 
respectable names on the petition, I shall, if I am in the House, 
vote according to the prayer.” 

Conceive presenting a petition to the House of Commons 
nowadays solely on the grounds that a public undertaking would 
partially spoil hunting ! 

In 1786, under date of April 15, Mr. Thomas Thoroton in- 
forms the Duke of Rutland that “a prodigious tribe of Meynelites 
and Noelites and Lord Spencer’s hunt came to Burleigh, to Lord 
Winchelsea’s, to hunt with your Grace’s Hounds. They had very 
fine sport, and their expectations have been thoroughly satisfied. 

All are in raptures with the hounds.” 
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When reading the expression ‘‘a prodigious tribe,’ one cannot 
help wondering how the numbers thus indicated would compare 
with the multitudes who now attend a favourite meet of the 
Quorn, Cottesmore, Belvoir, or other ‘“ fashionable’? pack. How 
our forefathers would stare and gasp could they come across 
modern sportsmen being conveyed to cover in a space-devouring 
motor car ! 

In the following year Mr. T. Gascoigne writes to the Duke 
of Rutland on July 14: ‘‘ Your hounds, I hear, were remarkably 
good, but a great complaint about killing foxes; it is reported they 
are all destroyed.”’ Presumably Mr. Gascoigne was referring to the 


GOOSEY AND HOUNDS, BY GRANT 


doings of the Duke’s hounds during the previous season, otherwise 
the date would strike one as odd. The remark about the dearth of 
foxes is also rather curious; and one cannot help wondering whether 
it refers to extraordinary sport and remarkable killing powers of the 
hounds, or to illegitimate methods of destroying foxes having been 
practised by ill-disposed persons. 

Leaving now that century—1700 to 1800—during which epoch 
the more regular formation, consolidation, and gradual development 
of the Belvoir pack took place, we come to times when fox-hunting 
assumed a position of greater importance; when, as far as one 
can judge, hound-breeding was more carefully studied, and more 
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detailed and comprehensive accounts of the doings of the various 
packs, together with records of their performances, were written 
and preserved. Indeed, during the last century so many accounts 
of hounds and runs have appeared in various sporting magazines and 
publications, that not much of general interest can be added to 
what is already known. 

Many hunting diaries exist at Belvoir, amongst them the 
reports of the sport sent daily to their masters by Will Goodall and 
Frank Gillard. But though these are most interesting to those who 
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by family connection or by reason of their being regular members 
of the Belvoir Hunt have a personal interest in the doings of 
the hounds, they would not appear to be suitable for discus- 
sion here. 

Suffice it, therefore, to say that after Newman, who was hunts- 
man at the beginning of last century, came ‘‘ Gentleman” Shaw; 
Goosey, with his handsome high-bred face; famous Will Goodall; 
Cooper, than whom no man was a better horseman ; and after him 
Frank Gillard, happily still alive, and, I trust, well. 

With Gillard ends the list of the huntsmen of the Belvoir pack 
who carried the horn under the direct authority of the Dukes of 
Rutland. 


be 
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Strangely enough, almost while these words are being written, 
comes the sad news from Cannes of the death of Lord Edward 
Manners, the last of the Manners family to act as Master of the 
Belvoir Hounds. No better fellow, no keener, more enthusiastic 
sportsman ever lived, or one who took more pride in the hounds 
over which he had control. 

With him ends, for the present at any rate, that direct connec- 
tion of the Dukes of Rutland with the management of the Belvoir 
hounds which has existed for nearly two hundred years; and so it 
would seem fitting to take leave here of this branch of the subjects 
now under consideration. 


(To be continued.) 
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ONE-DESIGN CLASS ROUNDING THE MARK BUOY 


CLASS RACING IN THE SOLENT 
BY H. L. REIACH 


WHEN Lord Albemarle first mooted his scheme for forming a large 
one-design class in the Solent a discussion of much heat and many 
words was at once raised in sailing circles, and the resulting pub- 
licity given to the subject did much to curb the idea. The opponents 
of the scheme argued, and it must be admitted with considerable 
grounds, that the proposal, if put into execution, would ruin a branch 
of the sport which in the past had provided yacht-racing men with 
an opening for their skill and enterprise. 

The suggestion came at an unfortunate time—the beginning of 
sailing under the Yacht Racing Association’s new rules. Several 
rules had, during many years, been tested and found wanting. The 
old rule which penalised beam so heavily produced in its later 
stages a type known as the “plank on edge,” and later rules which 
were supposed to tax every measurement produced the plank on its 
flat with a pendulum to ballast it. Both types were highly unde- 
sirable, and the latest formula was adopted, which, as far as it has 
gone, may be said to have had the desired result, having in all 
classes produced the most seaworthy little ships ) et raced. 
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There are points in favour of the one-design class. In it the 
result is entirely dependent on sailing skill—which on the face of it 
would seem the only test that the sportsman could wish for—and 
the man of moderate income need not be afraid that one with a 
longer purse will nullify his skill and experience with his buying 
power, nor that after racing his boat will be practically worthless. 
But having put forward these two arguments the case for the one 
design has been put; and one must remember that whatever the boat 
may be she is inviolable, and must be taken and kept for better or 
for worse, which to a keen sailor is irksome, especially if he be 


A START OF REDWINGS AT COWES 


aware that in boats of any size it is most unlikely that the craft 
really are quite similar. 

On the other hand the protection of open racing is a matter of 
national importance, and the suppression of it would mean a serious 
check to the sport which is the outcome of that passionate and 
instinctive love of the sea so characteristic of our race. It may be 
true that this is a small matter, but great movements, both retrograde 
and progressive, have had similar beginnings; and were that historical 
stretch of water with its well-known courses, on which naval archi- 
tects and amateurs of every nationality have shown their skill, closed 
or used by large one-design fleets, public interest would disappear 
with the Fyfes, Paynes, and Nicholsons which almost daily fleck 
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its blue waters with their perfectly fitting canvas. Lacking practice, 
and with no demand for the product of his brain, the yacht designer 
would undoubtedly disappear, and the future of our racing supremacy 
would indeed be problematical. 

Already two one-design classes race under the auspices of the 
Solent Classes Association; the Solent one-design class and the 
Redwings. The former was started six years ago and numbers 
about fifteen boats. At its inception the members desired to make 
themselves independent of the unsatisfactory rating rule, which was 
encouraging an expensive type of boat practically useless for 
cruising, and placed their orders for a knockabout type of convenient 


ZINITA, NOW CALLED SOKM/S //, DEEP-BODIED BOAT, BUILT UNDER NEW RULE 


design and low cost on which the proposed crew of two could live. 
As far as it went the class was a success, and although its promoters 
erred on the side of constructional economy, the boat has proved 
a fast and seaworthy cruiser. The Redwing class, started four 
years ago, numbers about fourteen boats with their headquarters at 
Bembridge. The boats are practically single-handers, and derive 
their name from the two hundred feet of crimson canvas, in the 
distribution and design of which the owner has complete control, a 
deviation from the usual practice which gave most interesting results. 
From a scientific point of view these classes have proved valueless, as 
no information can be gleaned from their performances, and they 
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therefore add nothing to the advancement of yacht architecture. 
For many other reasons they have, as on the Clyde, not proved 
altogether satisfactory to their owners either, many of whom soon 
tired of the monotony of the sport; for your keen sailor derives much 
of his pleasure from tinkering and experimenting with his boat, and 
from this in one-design class racing he is most strictly barred. 
Undoubtedly these two classes did open racing a great harm; 
but in spite of the fact that about forty racing men threw in their 
lot with the dissenters, the old classes continued strong and un- 
doubtedly held the public interest. 
There are four classes which race under the Solent Association’s 
rules, the eighteen, twenty-four, thirty, and thirty-six foot linear 
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MAR FORIE, 30 FOOTER. SHALLOW DRAFT BOAT PRODUCED BY THE LATE RULE 


raters, which under the old length and sail area rule were known as 
the half, one, two and a half, and five raters, and they are allowed a 
maximum crew of two, three, five, and seven respectively. The 
following are the dimensions of a typical boat in each class. 

Class. Rig and Name. Water-line length. Beam. Sail area. 
18 ft. .... Lugger, Bonito II. ... 17°57 ft. ... 4°57 ft. ... 281°5 sq. ft. 
24 ft. ... Lugger, Phalarope ... 21°84 ft. ... G22ft. .. 523°5 5, 
30 ft. ... Cutter, Sorais II. ... 28°42 ft. ... 7.79 ft. ... 993 - 


36 ft. .... Cutter, Piccolo ...1,499 
LL2 
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The rule formulated in 1896 was, length on water line + ex- 
treme beam + °75 of the skin girth taken practically amidships 
+ °*5 vsail area, all divided by 2. This eventually produced boats 
like Sakuntula, a thirty-six footer, and Marjorie, a thirty, which were 
to all intents and purposes freaks, well known on the other side of 
the Atlantic, being of perfectly flat floor, which when upright gave 
a small water-line length, but by their produced beam both fore and 
aft gave on a moderate inclination a much elongated one and tre- 
mendous reaching power. To remedy this evil and encourage boats 
of a deep body type, the formula was altered in 1go1 by deleting °75 


DUET, 1902, WITH PRIZE FLAGS 


of the skin girth, and substituting ‘75 of the chain girth, to which 
has to be added four times the difference between chain and skin 
girth: the constant division was also altered to 2°1. The heavy 
penalty thus put upon the hollow section was at once effective, and 
in the first season of its application Fyfe sprang to the front with 
Piccolo and Sorais, which represented the desired type and topped 
the list in their respective classes, which were soon composed of 
similar wholesome and seaworthy boats. 

While this much-desired and beneficial result has not directly 
affected the very important question of cost, it has insured a boat’s 
being of considerable service and value after her racing career is 
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finished, and has also extended that career. Taking into account 
the value received, and in comparison with other sports, class boat 
racing cannot be said to be unduly expensive. The boats them- 
selves, which are usually built of mahogany and are the finest pro- 
ducts of the yacht builder's art, cost approximately £100, £250, 
£350, and £800, according to the class. With an addition for a 
good skipper, the crew receive yacht sailor’s wages with an outfit 
each, and starting or flag allowances as arranged. Even under the 
late rule which encouraged evolution, the longevity of some of the 
boats was remarkable. Miss Cox’s Speedwell, a Payne twenty-four 
footer, defied all comers for five years, and only disappeared with 


NYAMA, 1902. BUILT UNDER NEW RULE 


the rule that brought her into being, and it may be said for that 
rule that she was by no means an extreme type. In Duet, which 
secured forty-two flags out of fifty-one starts last year, Miss Cox has 
secured a worthy successor to her well-known twenty-four. Gareth 
was a Nicholson thirty-footer which triumphantly carried her 
colours for many years, and the same might be said for the Herre- 
schoff Mencen, Lord Brassey’s Emerald, and many others. Under 
the new régime this should become more common, as the designer is 
met by the rule in every direction, and to gain an advantage must 
exercise his skill to the utmost. It is a remarkable point, however, 
that when the regular designers appear to have reached the speed 
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limits under the conditions existing, outsiders have stepped in and 
beaten them; and it is a tribute to the all-round genius of Herreschoff 
that he has on more than one occasion built and sent over boats 
that have led the home fleet with ease. His last contribution, 
Swanhild II., a smart little boat built originally for German waters, 
but subsequently taken to the Solent, although considerably under 
the measurements for the thirty-foot class in which she sailed, 
proved herself, on the too few occasions on which she raced, every 
inch a flyer, and, to the credit of the old rule be it said, she was far 
from being an extreme type, with short overhangs and fairly roomy 
cabin. 

There is the probability, of course, that under the new rule also 
freaks may successfully make their appearance, but the chances are 
remote, and until they do appear it would be a thousand pities if the 
rule, evolved from so much labour and experience, which created 
such fine big displacement boats as Nyama, Sorais II., and Duet, 
should languish for want of support, as is to be feared will happen 
should the new large one-design class already containing the flags of 
such well-known yachtsmen as Lord Albemarle, Lord Brassey, Mr. 
G. Coats, and Mr. Gretton be allowed to grow; for the proposed 
boat, which will be considerably larger than the thirty-six footers, 
will affect the class which can least stand neglect. 

Laying aside the vexed question of one-design versus open 
racing, the Solent classes provide the most successful and popular 
racing we have. Their Association represents the principal English 
yacht clubs, and their stringent rule which insists on each competing 
craft being steered by an amateur has done much to produce the 
great number of first-class helmsmen on our waters. Successfully to 
handle a rater which, on little provocation, will ‘‘turn round and 
look at you,”” demands a skill and nerve required by few sports; and 
while naval men of the highest rank have during their apprentice- 
ship literally found themselves hopelessly at sea in class racing, the 
amateur who can successfully timoneer a thirty-six footer need have 
little fear in taking the helm of anything afloat. 
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THE RACING WORLD AND ITS INHABITANTS 
HANDICAPPERS AND HANDICAPPING 


BY A HANDICAPPER 
THE word “handicapping,” derived, it may be, from hand in 
cap, in reference to an old mode of settling a bargain by taking 
pieces of money out of a cap, signifies, so far as concerns horse 
racing, the allotment or imposition of different weight to the various 
horses entered in a race in such a manner that if perfectly accom- 
plished all the horses starting will run a dead heat. A high ideal 
indeed to be aimed at, but one that time has shown to be incapable 
of realisation, for the simple reason that whilst the person to 
whom the adjustment of the weights is entrusted is performing his 
task (granted it may be with all the skill, ability, and acumen of 
a practised hand), a thousand and one little obstacles are standing 
in the way and militating against his hope of accomplishing what 
must be the very acme of his aspirations. The state of the race- 
course, whether the turf be adamantine, hard, good-going, soft, or 
heavy, is an important factor over which he has no control, seeing 
that the very great majority of the weights are allotted many days 
before the racing takes place. Then the all-important question of 
jockeyship comes in, and no one can deny that during the flat 
racing season of 1902 that question has played a very material and 
decisive part. That the apprentices’ allowance of five pounds would 
prove such a gold mine to those in a position to secure the services 
of the ablest young jockeys in handicaps was not dreamed of by 
the most active adherents of the new rule; but far be it from me 
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to say that that rule has not been productive of good; it has 
brought to the front young blood at a time above all others when 
it was sorely wanted, and will no doubt introduce to us other 
accomplished youngsters during the present season. 

But this is almost a digression from the subject, the pitfalls 
which surround the work of a handicapper. There are still to 
be considered the fitness or preparedness for the contest of the 
horses taking part in it; possibly in some instances the intentions 
of the owners or trainers. Then again the chances of some horses 
are jeopardized by bad behaviour, or from other causes at the 
start, details which cannot enter into the calculations of the framer of 
the weights. Horses may fall as they did at Epsom last year, or 
bolt out of the course as did Cupbearer at Ascot, or be upset even 
by a stray dog or a stupid man as has happened from time to time. 
Then there is the question of ‘‘ doping”’ to be considered. Very few 
people seem to understand the nature of ‘‘ doping’”’; but one thing 
is certain, that it is something in the nature of a drug, applied 
internally or externally as the case may be, which has a stimulating 
effect upon a horse for a time and gives him a kind of Dutch 
courage so long as he is under its influence. When the effect has 
worn off after repeated employment, the horse is practically useless 
for racing, whilst there can be no doubt that for breeding pur- 
poses the animal is also very seriously injured. This injurious 
use of drugs should be surely discountenanced by the Jockey Club 
without delay, as it has already gravely discounted the price of 
selling platers, is contrary to racing law even in America, and 
although difficult of detection, the mere fact of its being subject to 
pains and penalties at the hands of that august body the Jockey 
Club would act as a very stringent preventative. The situation 
here demands prompt action. 

There is no royal road to success in handicapping; like a born 
horseman, a handicapper nascitur non fit; he must be a devotee of 
the sport, have a natural love for horses, be familiar with their 
breeding and performances, must possess the keenest of eyes and 
the shrewdest powers of observation to note what is being done in 
arace. He should also have a judicial mind, be incapable of par- 
tiality, and possessed of a memory sufficiently retentive to keep 
within its scope all the principal equine battles he may have wit- 
nessed during a series of years. Great quality, however, as a most 
retentive memory is, I doubt whether the power or capacity of dis- 
carding from the mind actions or events which it is not necessary nor 
material to remember is not equally important. The more familiar he 
is with the peculiarities of each racehorse the more expert will the 
handicapper become, for he must take into consideration at times 
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their weight-carrying capabilities; their liking for good, hard, 
medium, soft, or heavy going; their ability to make the best show 
with a light or heavy weight on their back; their condition, and, 
above all, their stamina, remembering that horses which have 
shown a predilection for a five furlong course may possibly stay 
six furlongs, but are almost invariably beaten before they have gone 
a mile; that horses whose best course is six furlongs may be 
trusted as a rule up to seven furlongs and an easy mile, but no 
further ; whilst those which have run and won at a mile, but not 
been tried at a further distance, may reasonably be expected to 
stay a mile and a half, or even two miles, in the same class of 
company. 

The statistics of the last forty years’ racing, which are before 
me, all tend to prove this; but, of course, every now and then there 
are notable exceptions. The framer of weights must, however, take 
no risks ; if in any doubt, he should accept the very best form of the 
horse as a guide; indeed this form should undoubtedly be always 
taken as the safest criterion in estimating the capacities of horses ; 
for the task that they have once performed they may perform again, 
and it is only convincing proof of their decadence and retrogression 
on the turf that can justify you in allowing them a rapid and 
material fall in the weights. Above all the handicapper must be 
well acquainted with the nature of the various racecourses with which 
he deals. On some courses the going is at all times very dead, on 
others it is elastic and firm. A subsoil of clay is productive of 
much jar or concussion to horses’ legs in droughty weather, whilst 
that of a sandy or peaty nature is less subservient to climatic 
changes. The gradients and declivities of Epsom and Brighton are 
vastly different from the ascent at Ascot. The very slight undula- 
tions on the straight course at Hurst Park, and the slightly falling 
gradients at Lingfield and Lincoln, render those courses as easy to 
some horses as such tracks as Gosforth Park (as good perhaps 
as any other racecourse in the kingdom) are difficult. Here 
stamina as a rule asserts itself; but the accurate observer of racing 
problems soon discovers any peculiar leaning of a horse to a 
particular kind of course, be it right-handed or left-handed, uphill 
or downhill, hard going or soft going; noting too perhaps that 
whilst horses of inferior class are much affected by a change in the 
weather, state of course, etc., really high-class horses appear to 
be more capable of showing good form on any kind of course, and 
under any disadvantages, and are naturally regarded with much 
greater affection by the handicapper than a lot of selling platers, 
who are continually running for the hay and corn stakes, and 
winning one day, to be defeated under precisely similar conditions 
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the next. Then, again, horses have their peculiar moods, their 
likes and dislikes, much in the same way as human beings. Their 
recollection of particular courses and of spots on those courses 
is marvellous; thus it was curious to see the old hurdle racer, 
Swaledale, on the last occasion on which he ran at Carlisle, refusing 
at the very selfsame simple flight of hurdles at which he had thrown 
it up three years before, though he had never seen the racecourse 
meanwhile. 

There are no fixed rules laid down by the Jockey Club regard- 
ing the handicapping of horses, but it seems to me that most 
experts on the subject would agree with the following short code— 
namely, that horses which have never run should carry the top 
weight on the weight-for-age scale; that horses which have only 
run once should have slight concession in the matter of weight, the 
class in which they run being, of course, taken into consideration ; 
that after two races a considerable concession may be made if they 
appear to be ridden fairly out, but that not until they have run in 
at least three races can they be fairly treated on their merits and 
take their rightful place in a handicap. Foreign horses, more 
especially those hailing from America and Australia, whose proper 
form it is impossible to gauge through any line, should be weighted 
more or less as having never run, for if an attempt be made to handi- 
cap them on what appear to be their merits when they first arrive 
in this country (and are incapable of showing their true form), the 
handicapper will repent of his lenient treatment the moment they 
are thoroughly acclimatized, and once more fit and in a perfect con- 
dition for racing. This way of reckoning may seem a little harsh to 
our antipodean brethren, but the process of acclimatization, which 
is a natural and not very rapid one, demands it; otherwise the horses 
would be obtaining an undue benefit by means of a gradual reduc- 
tion of their weight, when in all probability in no condition to pro- 
duce their true form. 

The theory of “‘horses for courses,” again, and the value of 
recent form, should at the same time never be omitted from any 
rules that you may lay down for your own guidance. Again and 
again people enquire, How do you makea handicap? Do you find 
the top weight first and work downwards, or do you find the bottom 
weight and work upwards; whilst others suggest that perhaps you 
begin with the middle weights. There is no hard and fast rule as 
to how you should begin your task. Experience has taught the 
writer that the first step is to become thoroughly acquainted with the 
names of the horses and their owners, which can only be done by 
reading them carefully over in the sheet Racing Calendar ; then, 
perhaps, write them down in your handicap book under the heading 
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‘* Horses’ names,” in the possible order in which you think they may 
come when the weights have been worked out; this is a good practice 
for the memory, and it is interesting to compare the actual order 
when the weights have been finally adjusted with the original order, 
the result of your first impressions. With constant practice you 
will find that in about two out of every three races you will write 
down first the name of the horse which is eventually destined to 
carry top weight. Curiosity whilst writing this has prompted me 
to ascertain the result of my work in this direction during 1902, and 
I find that out of 289 handicaps recorded in the book the first horse 
written down was awarded the “ post of honour” on 190 occasions 
as against 99 when another top weight was substituted, though there 
was frequently a very narrow margin between the two. 

Cavillers might say that this is a proof that you are not impar- 
tial, but that you allowed your first impressions to overrule the result 
of your investigations, but I am confident that were the books of 
other more or less experienced handicappers to be inspected the 
same results would usually be found. 

After affixing the age of each horse to his name, the next column 
of index numbers referring to the horses’ performances (in whatever 
guide is used for the purpose) is filled in, the latest reference number 
being in each case sufficient; then begins the process of looking 
up the horses’ performances, starting from the top and gradually 
working downwards. A column headed ‘‘ Remarks on _ perform- 
ances, state of going, course, distance, etc.,” is left for the result of 
these labours, which is only arrived at after very many references, 
both direct and collateral, have been investigated, and mental cal- 
culations made. The final column, headed ‘‘ Weights,” is now 
reached, and these are in the first instance written down in pencil, 
so that they may be easily altered in consequence of error or mis- 
calculation in the original allotment, results of future running, or in- 
formation received which seems to necessitate correction, all of which 
things happen almost daily. Subject to final correction by telegram 
owing to the possible running of some of the weighted horses on the 
day that the handicap is posted to the Secretary to the Jockey Club 
for insertion in the Weekly Calendar, the handicap is now complete, 
and the weights as finally adjusted are copied from the “ weight ”’ 
column on to final portion of the same sheet, perforated so that it 
can be easily detached from the handicap book. 

Some will ask how much time has been spent in working out 
the results on the perforated sheet. That, of course, depends upon 
the number of horses entered in the race, upon previous knowledge, 
if any, of the performances of those horses, and, to a certain extent 
at any rate, upon the importance of the race; for it would be idle 
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and unprofitable to expend six or seven hours of valuable time upon 
an overnight selling handicap, when (considering the class of 
animals) the chances are just as much in favour of your arriving 
at a proper estimate of the platers’ abilities in one hour as in twenty- 
four. There can be no manner of doubt that the highest trial to 
which a handicapper has to submit is to weight a large number 
of second or third class horses (not necessarily selling platers) in 
a district which is more or less out of his own beat, and where he 
has not the advantage of knowing the form of the majority of the 
horses, nor the ways of the owners and trainers; for there are times 
when a knowledge of human nature is a great blessing and assist- 
ance, and no one will deny that such a knowledge is material to the 
framer of weights in horse-racing, when the form of the owner, 
trainer, and horse alike has to be taken into consideration ; though 
the writer is bound to admit that the morality of the Turf is not 
really so bad as it is frequently painted, and that, considering all 
the drawbacks and disadvantages to which it is subjected, it is 
really wonderful how correctly the form works out ‘according to 
Cocker,” not occasionally but time after time, and in race after race, 
the exceptions only going to prove the rule. 

An average handicap of between thirty and forty horses may, 
if thoroughly and conscientiously worked up, be said to entail a good 
three to four hours’ study ; but where the horses are for the most part 
total strangers to the solver of the problem of weights no doubt con- 
siderably more time would be taken up. Some few handicaps are 
very simple and very easily dealt with; others—and these are the 
majority—are tricky and full of pitfalls. In some most of the horses 
have previously met, and their form can be estimated to an ounce, 
providing, of course, that they have given their running, which may 
generally be relied upon if they have been ridden by a high-class 
jockey, well backed, and have made a good show in the race. This is 
the form the handicapper delights in, whilst he regards with suspicion 
that shown by equine competitors running manifestly out of their 
distance, unmentioned in the ring, and ridden by “chalk jockeys.” 
The presence of a single horse in a handicap may frequently trans- 
form the whole manipulation or composition of the weights from a 
matter of ease and facility into one of trouble, almost approaching 
despair. I will take an instance which occurs to me: Two horses 
which had previously fought out a very close finish together at even 
weights (separated, if I remember, by merely a head or a neck) were 
entered ina handicap; there was no difficulty about their weights, and 
it was very plain sailing with all the other entries barring one; unfor- 
tunately this horse had previously met both the animals referred to,and 
whereas he had proved a few pounds better than one, his form with 
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the other made him a good stone behind it. Matters were further 
complicated by his having run with other horses in the race, so that 
what would have been the simplest of tasks was converted into a 
confusing headachy puzzle by the presence of this one horse, who 
could be made out to be just 214 pounds better than himself! 

A lengthy entry of say sixty, at a meeting more or less out of 
the handicapper’s personal range, and the presence of half-a-dozen 
horses with two or more separate and distinct forms in an early 
nursery, taxes the mental powers of the official to the very utmost, 
and it is astonishing how quickly time speeds on whilst he is busily 
and laboriously engaged in, it may be, vainly endeavouring to discover 
the true solution; a sitting of four or five hours is thus frequently 
necessitated, but occasionally this time does not suffice, and a vivid 
recollection of writing what was jocularly termed at the time a 
three-volume novel on a Leicester selling handicap still haunts the 
writer. The sitting for this problem began at 10 a.m. and was 
continued until 5 p.m. without intermission or even break for 
lunch, indeed the chair was never once vacated. Truly there must 
be something fascinating about the arrangement of the weights 
of racehorses, for the time passed only too quickly. In a word, the 
handicapper must be a real glutton for work, and it seems to me 
that the owners of racehorses do not give him credit for half (I 
might say one quarter) of the labour conscientiously performed by 
him. How often have we heard it suggested, after many long hours 
thus consumed, that “if the framer of the weights would only take 
the trouble to look the horses up ” he would satisfy the requirements 
of owners and trainers ? 

The writer’s own efforts in big races have been chiefly confined to 
the Lincolnshire Handicap, Ebor Handicap, Northumberland Plate, 
and Ayrshire Handicap, of which the former undoubtedly absorbs 
the greater all-round interest, and an average of about four horses 
per hour is a fair allowance in estimating the amount of time 
expended from beginning to end upon the race. In some years this 
has been exceeded, but last year, when St. Maclou gained a narrow 
victory, the handicap was by no means a difficult one, and rather less 
time was cut to waste in verifying the records of the various per- 
formers. Onan average each horse in a handicap of the highest 
class may be said to represent a reference to about fifteen races ; 
that is to say, the races in which he has himself taken part and 
those in which the exact form of other horses which he has met is 
set out. If the direct form of a horse tallies with the indirect or 
collateral form, so much the better for the handicapper; if it does 
not, the greater reliance must be placed upon the direct and most 
recent form, but no stone must be left unturned in an endeavour to 
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account satisfactorily for the apparent discrepancy. Occasionally, 
but fortunately not very often, mere guesswork comes in; but the 
experienced handicapper will be much more likely to be nearer the 
mark when reckoning thus than anyone would be who has not given 
the subject a similar amount of attention. 

The selection of handicappers is for the most part left 
for decision to the clerks of the various courses, subject to the 
approval of their stewards and the Jockey Club Stewards, which 
approval, there is every reason to believe, is in general granted ; 
but from time to time a notice has appeared in the Racing 
Calendar to the effect that Clerks of Courses should not always 
employ the same handicappers at the same meeting, but should 
make changes in the names they submit. The reason of this 
is difficult of comprehension, for the person of all others who 
is most likely to make a successful handicap is the one who has a 
thorough knowledge of the course, of the previous performances of 
many or most of the horses likely to take part in the races, of the 
jockeys’ colours, character of the owners, trainers, and riders with 
whom the sport is associated. The greater his knowledge the less 
his difficulties; the more restricted his experience the greater the 
possibility of error—for humanum est errare—and how true are the 
words which invariably form the preface to my handicap book: 
‘‘ The man who never made a mistake never made anything! ”’ 

If the handicapper be changed, and, coming from a distance, be 
unacquainted with the form of the horses entered, he is certain to 
take his cue from information obtained from his predecessor (who 
would do the work in half the time), either personally or from a careful 
consideration of his weights in other races. And no one can better 
appreciate the difficulties of thus adjusting the weights in a com- 
paratively strange land than the writer. Depend upon it, when a 
licence is once granted, implicit confidence should be placed in the 
official until he has shown by his conduct that he is unworthy of it, 
and then, and not till then, should steps be taken for his immediate 
removal. The unsystematic handicapping, if I may so term it, of 
the present day prevents handicappers from being in that constant 
touch with each other which, in my opinion, is indispensable to 
success in adjusting the weights; and on the conclusion of each 
and every meeting they should be empowered to draw up a report 
of the racing, taking note of any marked disparity of form, calling 
attention to any horses manifestly unfit, and, indeed, making any 
remarks which they considered likely to be of service to their 
brother handicappers. This report might be forwarded weekly, or 
more often if necessary, to the Secretary to the Jockey Club, and 
circulated privately amongst the other handicappers, so that each 
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and all would be in possession of every fact relating to the week’s 
racing which a handicapper should know, and of which at the pre- 
sent time he is frequently entirely ignorant. Under present arrange- 
ments, of course, this idea might be carried out, but as matters now 
stand it would involve the writing of six or seven letters by each 
official, and would not be stamped with the same air of authority as 
in the course I suggested above. 

What has always seemed to me one of the weakest points in 
our handicapping system is the right that is claimed by any 
person who considers himself aggrieved in the matter of handi- 
capping to call the official framer of the weights before the stewards 
and ask for an explanation. It is practically impossible to frame 
one handicap of any size out of twenty that will not, on the face of 
it, appear hard on the nominators or owners of one or two of the 
horses. Horses are not the mere machines so many suppose them 
to be; at times their running is contradictory, more especially 
during their early career on the Turf, and their first appearance 
is frequently marred by a ‘‘ greenness” which practice rapidly 
dissipates; and consequently a revolution in the form appears. The 
book tells you nothing here; but careful study and discernment 
throw timely light upon the dark and obscure difficulties with which 
you are constantly confronted. The stewards of race meetings, 
though as a rule the most honourable of men, and most anxious 
to do their duty, are by no means always well versed in the techni- 
calities of handicapping; there is not time, as a rule, thoroughly 
to thrash out all the ins and outs of horses’ running, both direct 
and collateral; a certain race has to be fixed upon, and the book 
taken as the guide; it may or may not be right, but the result is 
that handicappers are too closely tied down to the book for fear 
of a complaint being lodged against their handicapping, consequently 
they are practically debarred from handicapping men unless they 
are prepared to prove that in such and such a race a horse was not 
running upon his merits. This is, of course, a strong statement 
not always easy of corroboration, and in its absence a horse that 
has been conspicuously ‘‘ down the course” may roll home, though, 
except for this weak spot, as it has been termed, considerably more 
weight might have been placed upon his back; but you are, unfor- 
tunately, tied down by the book—‘‘ the book, and nothing but the 
book!” Admiral Rous, who is often quoted as the greatest handi- 
capper of all times, stood in a different position—he was an abso- 
lute dictator in the matter of weights, his ruling was never called 
into question; and therein probably lay his success. Still, com- 
plaints against handicappers are comparatively few, and all good 
sportsmen accept the situation with equanimity, giving the framer of 
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the weights, as a rule, the credit of having done his level best. 
Racing men usually are generous, and gifted with the virtue of 
good fellowship, and it is a pleasure to be able to say that after 
upwards of six years of handicapping you have not made, so far 
as you know, an enemy, whilst you have quadrupled the number 
of your friends. 

Time was when there were many complaints by letter to handi- 
cappers, but this custom is now strongly forbidden by the Jockey 
Club, and is well-nigh a thing of the past, though a letter is still in 
my possession animadverting in strong language on the harsh and 
uncalled-for manner in which a certain gentleman’s horse had been 
treated. The reply was in a chaffing mood, and suggested that an 
opportunity should be afforded of seeing the horse run instead of 
scratching it. The horse came and ran, ridden by an unknown 
jockey, and unbacked; most unfortunately for its owner, it took 
hold of its bit in a manner not intended, ran fairly away with its 
diminutive steerer, and romped past the post some six or eight 
lengths ahead of a fairly large field. That horse never won another 
handicap, nor was any further objection made to whatever impost 
it was awarded. 

A word as to penalties in races and this article is concluded. 
There is no system of betting which shows a better return than 
that of backing penalised horses, for the very simple reason that 
penalties are as a rule far too light. Now the object of penalising 
a horse is to afford animals he has beaten a fair chance in their 
turn; but observation shows us that penalties of five, four, and 
even three pounds are not uncommon. These cannot be fairly 
termed penalties at all, for when a horse is arriving at the 
top of his form he will carry an additional three, four, or five 
pounds home with greater ease than he bore the lesser weights, 
say, a week or ten days before. The consequence is that horses 
having run themselves fit, and reached the top of their form, carry 
off a sequence of races before they can be re-handicapped; run- 
ning over the same course, to which their style is adapted, they will 
often carry twelve pounds extra, and win with it, too! One of the 
last races of the last flat-race season is brought to my mind, and I 
may ask what penalty could have prevented Bachelor’s Button from 
winning the Castle Irwell Handicap at Manchester? Again, the 
prospect of securing a sequence of races is a great temptation to the 
manager of a horse not to slip him until he sees his way to a coup. 
The raising of penalties is in my opinion a subject which the 
Stewards of the Jockey Club should seriously consider. 

It has been frequently stated of recent years, and asserted in 
print, but without any facts or figures to support the statement, that 
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the handicapping of racehorses as a science is not to be compared with 
that which ruled thirty or forty years ago. Now, facts are stubborn 
things, and it is never safe to make a general assertion unsupported 
by them unless you are perfectly certain that these tell-tales are in 
your favour. There are, fortunately, tests by which the handi- 
capping of racehorses, as well as most other things, can be nicely 
gauged, and if you apply these tests, so far from finding the adjust- 
ment of the weights to be of an indifferent character during recent 
years, you will quickly discover that not only is it incomparably 
superior to what it was in the time of Admiral Rous, who has been 
described as the “‘ prince of handicappers,” but that the results of the 
past season are at least equal to, if not considerably in advance of, 
those of any preceding one. It may be presumed that the object of 
the framer of the handicap is so to balance it that the result will be 
a dead heat between two or more horses. If he cannot attain that 
end he will hope for the narrow margin of a head victory; failing 
that, his ambition would be to see a neck win, with the betting as 
close as possible amongst a good proportion of the horses—in fact, 
what is generally termed an open race. What he dislikes to see is 
favourite after favourite come rolling home; that is, indeed, a reflec- 
tion upon his handiwork, and proves that the public are better 
judges than he is; but what he naturally detests most of all is to 
see ‘‘ odds on ”’ favourites catching the judge’s eye. 

Now, applying these tests, with which no one who understands 
anything about the adjustment of the weights can reasonably find 
fault, we are brought face to face with the fact that the results during 
the past four or five years have been singularly good. In the year 
1898, as was pointed out in the Sportsman at the time by the present 
writer, four handicappers were responsible for nearly two-thirds of 
the 749 fiat race handicaps made and run for in that year; and out 
of the 517 handicaps so made by them, 7 resulted in dead heats, 
74 were won by a head, 52 by a neck, whilst 163 fell to favourites, 
and but 13 (or an average of I in 40) to ‘odds on” favourites. In 
1902 the figures are, if anything, better for the leading handicappers; 
for out of 517 races taken in order as arranged by them, there was 
one dead heat of three, there were 4 dead heats of two, g4 head 
wins, 70 neck wins, and only 147 wins of favourites, whilst the 
‘odds on” favourites which passed the post first were very few 
indeed. Keeping these figures in mind, turn to the results of 1866, 
1869, 1872, and 1875—years when the late Admiral Rous was in the 
zenith of his fame—and what do we discover? We find, to our 
astonishment be it said, that in the years alluded to, which were 
selected hap-hazard, taking an interval of three years in each case, 
the following tabulated figures (the 517 handicaps beginning in 
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each case with the Lincoln Spring Meeting, and being taken in 
direct sequence therefrom as meeting followed on meeting). 


No. of Dead Head Neck Favourite “Odds on” 
handicaps. heats. wins. wins. wins. favourite wirs 


Judging from these figures, which have been tested on two or 
three occasions and verified to be correct, unless the handicapping 
in the first four years above tabulated (and I believe that the inter- 
mediate years will be found to correspond with them) was out- 
rageously bad, that of the past season and of 1898 must have been 
extremely good, and if the bookmakers were able to make a living 
in the “‘ sixties ” and ‘‘ seventies,” when so many favourites carrying 
“odds on” caught the judge’s eye, they must find racing under the 
present conditions of handicapping a singularly gratifying occupa- 
tion, the wins of favourites being reduced by at least one-quarter, 
and those of ‘‘odds on” favourites by five or six hundred per cent. 
But the money invested on handicaps nowadays is very trifling ; 
it may be granted that the many bet, but they bet in copper where 
in former generations men wagered in gold. 

* J have lost the record of these, but the number was very small, and reference to 
the book would quickly show it. 
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SERACS ON THE CORBASSIERE GLACIER 


ALPINE ACCIDENTS V 


BY T. S. MUIR 


Ir is necessary in the first place to be quite clear as to what an 
Alpine accident is. One may frequently read a telegraphic report 
headed ‘‘ Fatality in the Alps” or “ Alpine Tragedy,”’ which tells 
how a tourist, wandering from a path in search of eidelweiss, falls 
over a little cliff and is killed. Whereupon all the stay-at-homes 
rush into newspaper correspondence with fierce denunciations of 
mountaineering, proving conclusively how unjustifiable it is to risk 
one’s life merely to stand on the top of some lofty peak. This 
incites replies from the devotees of the sport, and so—the silly season 
is tided over. There is no other result. You might as well try to 
make a Hottentot understand bi-metallism as attempt to get a non- 
climber to appreciate the joys of mountaineering—until he actually 
experiences them. Hence I do not intend here to justify my love of 
Alpine climbing, but merely to enumerate its dangers and show how 
almost all of them can be avoided. 
M M2 
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To arrive, then, at a strict definition we must eliminate all such 
mishaps as occur on a path or are caused by wandering from it. 
For instance, the regrettable death of the lady on the mauvais 
pas at the edge of the Mer de Glace was not an “ Alpine” accident. 
It might have happened almost anywhere. It is like falling off a 
station platform in front of an advancing train. Also, if people with 
nailless boots will grub for flowers on steep grass slopes, we may 
sympathise with their relatives, but the victims have paid the penalty 
of ignorance and folly combined, and we cannot dignify the accident 
with the epithet ‘‘ Alpine” to the discredit of a noble sport. Exclud- 
ing those, we find that an ‘‘ Alpine” accident is one that occurs to a 
party engaged in a glacier expedition or in the ascent of a rock peak. 
Railway accidents on the Rigi, Pilatus, Gorner Grat, etc., slips in 
artificial ice-grottoes, falls in the cheminée on the Brévent or into 
the “‘ yawning” crevasses of the Mer de Glace, and all similar occur- 
rences, are hereby put without the pale, and we may now proceed to 
the classification of the genuine phenomena. 

For the sake of clearness it would be well to study the subjoined 
table, which I have striven to make as complete as possible. 


CAUSES OF ALPINE ACCIDENTS. 


1.—External. 


1. Weather (lightning, strong wind, mist, snow, extreme 
cold). 

2. Avalanches (ice, snow, or rock). 
(a) Falling “‘ seracs” or ice-towers, and ‘‘ corniches.”’ 
(b) Falling stones. 


I1.—Personal. 


1. General unfitness of party for the expedition—e.g., accident 
on the Italian side of the Matterhorn in 1901. Under 
this class come incompetent guideless parties. 

2. Slip on ice, snow, or rock. 

3. Fall into a crevasse or bergschrund, or through a “ cor- 
niche.” 

4. Jerk on the rope. 

5. General inattentiveness—e.g., to approaching bad weather. 

6. Bad guides. 


Also may be mentioned such items as late starting or slow going 
of the party, possibly involving a ‘‘ night out’; sudden illness; and, 
worse than anything, sheer carelessness. 

The table contains some examples of cross division which are 
really unavoidable if one wishes to be absolutely clear. Let us now 
go over it in detail, and we shall see, I trust, that mountaineering is 
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a sport unjustifiably dangerous only to those who are unprepared or 
inexperienced. In conclusion, we may find how the requisite experi- 
ence is to be gained. 


I.—EXTERNAL CAUSES. 


By “external”? causes I mean those over which the traveller 
has no control. The wind blows, the lightning flashes, avalanches 


THE DENT DE GEANT, ON WHICH A PARTY WAS STRUCK BY LIGHTNING 


swoop down, and stones fall entirely without his consent, and 
(except in the case of a merely spectacular avalanche) against his 
wishes. The only sure method of avoiding those dangers is to be else- 
where when they occur. Of course, a thunderstorm may come on at 
any time, and a party may be struck as on the Wetterhorn last 
season, or mist may come down and blot out the way. But in the 
former the chances against the climber are not vastly greater than 
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they are against a dweller in the plains, while in the latter event the 
proper use of map and compass should bring the party well out of 
the difficulty. All other cases of bad weather do not occur without 
reasonable warning; and before setting out on an expedition one has 
merely to make sure that the conditions are favourable. Besides, 
one can almost always turn back. Sometimes, but rarely, it is safer 
to go on, as when a party is “traversing”? a mountain and is well 
down the other side before the storm begins. All high peaks 
are dangerous in bad weather. The conclusion is then—wait for a 
fine day. 

The great avalanches which destroy whole villages occur in 
winter, spring, or early summer, never in the climbing season; but 
what looks from a distance like a puff of white smoke and sounds 
like a train crossing a bridge may be very serious to a party beneath 
it. The moral again is—not to be beneath. It is easier than it 
seems at first sight. One may say there are two kinds of avalanches 
—those that fall, so to speak, of their own accord, and those caused 
by the climbers themselves. Under the first we may include, for 
the sake of brevity, all falls of ice or snow from above, since the 
superstition of the human voice causing an avalanche has_ been 
exploded. Those have well-defined paths known to the guides, and, 
indeed, easily recognisable by the masses of débris piled up below. 
There is an idea abroad, unhappily supported by several moun- 
taineering books, that the early morning hours are safe from such 
occurrences ; but when the writer stood at five one morning in the 
“Corridor” on the Grand Combin, while huge masses of ice 
thundered past within two hundred yards of him, his belief in that 
idea received a rude shock. Asa matter of fact, this way up the 
Grand Combin will always be dangerous, for one has to walk for a 
good hour under overhanging masses of ice which may sweep the 
track at any moment, and from which there would be no escape. 
Even the descent, though one may run past the threatening place in 
a few minutes, is unsafe, and, as this route is frequently used, the 
writer will not be surprised to hear of an accident there some time 
or other. It may be mentioned that there are two other ways up 
the mountain, both quite unobjectionable. 

The other kind of avalanche had better be described here. It 
is very common to find a layer of snow, varying in thickness from 
an inch to several feet, covering hard ice. In the early morning 
such a layer is found extremely useful, providing an easy means of 
ascent where much severe step-cutting would be required. But if 
the snow be fresh and have had insufficient time to adhere firmly 
to the ice, then in the afternoon it becomes ‘‘avalanchy.” The 
slightest touch may set the whole mass in motion, with results easy 
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to imagine. The greatest risk is incurred when crossing horizontally 
a ‘‘couloir’”’ or steep gully in this condition, for the steps of the 
party form a natural line of cleavage. The only safe course is as 
follows :—If the snow be not more than a few inches deep, then 
steps must be cut right through to the hard ice beneath. If the 
snow be very deep, but the couloir narrower than the length of 
the rope, then it may be crossed with caution, always provided that 


CROSSING A BERGSCHRUND ON THE GRAN PARADISO 


there is good anchorage on both sides, and that only one climber 
crosses at a time; otherwise the passage should not be attempted. 
If those precautions had been kept in mind, it is the writer’s 
belief that the sad accident last season in the Wetterhorn couloir 
would not have occurred. 

The last external danger is that from falling stones. Rain 
penetrates cracks in rock: the water freezes and causes fragments 
to break off. Or stones may be frozen to ice during the night : when 
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the sun touches them, away they slide. Like avalanches, stones fall 
in well-defined tracks which may be nearly always avoided. Before 
sunrise the risk is reduced to a minimum, and should they fall 
unexpectedly, then one must simply dodge them. it is astonishing 
what a bad marksman a mountain is. In chamois - haunted 
neighbourhoods, or in the Graians where bouquetins abound, one 
is sometimes subjected to a rattling shower. Even the necessary 
goat may cause annoyance on the lower reaches. Occasionally a 
party in front may send down a discharge, but it is always possible 
to arrange to climb close together on loose peaks. The writer once 
had an unpleasant moment or two on the Herbetet, owing to one 
of the party going far ahead and sending down such a shower that 
the mountain side seemed alive with boulders. Fortunately no harm 
was done except to the cause of the peril, who slithered down some 
200 feet before he could recover himself. He acquired a few flesh 
wounds, and a severe rating besides for his folly. After all, though 
the peril from falling stones is great if one goes when and where 
one should not, with proper precautions security is easily preserved. 
Very few serious accidents occur from that cause. 


II.—ACCIDENTS DUE TO THE PARTY ITSELF. 


Let us postpone the question of the general unfitness of a party, 
to be taken along with that of bad guiding, and consider first par- 
ticular causes. A slip on snow is seldom a serious matter; if the 
climber do not check himself, the rope, if kept taut, will do it for 
him. Even on ice, unless very steep, a slight slip may be without 
evil consequences; but when crossing horizontally or mounting 
diagonally a steep ice-slope, one simply must not slip. The result 
will be almost certain death to the whole party. Some mountaineers 
go so far as to say that in such places, where the loss of one means 
the loss of all, the rope should not be used. That, I think, is a grave 
mistake; for the chief use of the rope is not so much to save a 
man who slips as to prevent the possibility of an accident by the 
moral support it gives. It is astonishing what a difference the rope 
makes. Even though a climber knows that it cannot save him, yet 
it gives him confidence and makes him careful at the same time. 
Probably the real secret lies in the fact that being bound to his 
party he feels responsible. It is most marked in the case of the 
leader. The personal aid he gets from the rope is infinitesimal; yet 
my own experience, and that of everyone else with whom I have 
discussed the matter, is that one always climbs one’s best when at 
the head of a party. It is easier to avoid slipping on steep ice than 
might be supposed. The steps are always cut specially large in 
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such places, and with well-nailed boots, or, better still, Mummery 
spikes or crampons in addition, there is little fear of mishap. 

The consequences of a slip on rock, as the Americans say, 
depend. In difficult places it is the rule for only one member of 
the party to move at a time while the others are securely placed. 
The leader can frequently be assisted by a hitch of the rope round 
a projecting rock. Where such cannot be got, then he must be a 
first-rate climber. Accidents seldom happen in difficult places. 
The disaster four years ago on the Ferpécle aréte of the Dent — 


THE GRAND COMBIN (14,192 FEET), FROM THE COMBIN DE CORBASSIERE, 
SHOWING THE CORRIDOR ROUTE 


Blanche, whereby Mr. O. G. Jones and three guides lost their lives, 
was caused by the leader climbing on to a block which was glazed 
with ice. That it could be turned was proved by the fact of the 
survivor afterwards making his way round it to the summit, whence 
he descended by the ordinary route. As a rule accidents happen on 
comparatively easy places. After the hard work is over, sometimes 
before it has begun, people are apt to be careless; result—another 
Alpine tragedy. Such was the case with the English family on the 
Petite Dent de Veisivi six years ago. At least, carelessness is the 
theory put forward by the guides who formed the search party, 
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but as the victims were without professional assistance the Arolla 
guides may have been prejudiced. Certainly there is no place on 
the ordinary route up the Petite Dent which can be called dangerous. 

To fall into a crevasse is a most undignified performance. 
One gets half strangled by the rope tightening round the chest, the 
eyes and hair and clothes are full of snow, and one is ignominiously 
hauled up again like a sack of flour. It occurs not infrequently, and 
is more often the cause of laughter to the other members of the 
party than of anything else. The rope may break if it be a bad one, 


THE DENT BLANCHE. THE ARETE ON WHICH MR. O. G. JONES WAS KILLED 
IS ON THE LEFT 


or it may slip over one’s shoulders if it be improperly fastened, 
otherwise it is hard to see how an accident can occur. Crevasses 
if narrow are crossed by stepping or leaping over them; if wide, by 
means of a snow or ice bridge. The bridge is tested by the simple 
expedient of driving the shaft of one’s axe into it. A very little 
experience enables one to determine its safety or the reverse. If it 
be insecure, then one must go round by the end. Sometimes it is 
possible to cross a wide bridge, say above a bergschrund, by shuffling 
on one’s hands and knees, or when approaching from above to 
“shoot” it in a sitting posture. To know how to use the rope, 
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and experience in snow-craft, are the only means of avoiding 
accident. 

A ‘‘corniche”’ is an overhanging mass of snow or ice caused 
by the action of the wind and often found on exposed snow ridges. 
It may attain considerable dimensions, that in the illustration being 
in places fully twenty feet broad. Should the aréte be steep on one 
side only, no danger need be incurred, as it is easy to keep a safe 
distance from the edge. But when the ridge is sharp, then the 
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CORNICHE ON THE MONT BLANC DE SEILON 


crown of the corniche being level offers a most seductive pathway— 
a broad road which too often leads to destruction. The east aréte 
of the Lyskamm has long been dreaded for its corniches, and several 
fatal accidents have occurred on it, but, happily, none since 1896. 
Climbers either prefer the south-west ridge which is safe, or have 
learned prudence. The only method of avoiding this danger is to 
keep well below the line of cleavage. It may be necessary to cut 
steps and so waste time while the delusive highway runs tantalisingly 
within a few feet; but if the time wasted means the failure of the 
expedition, the proper course to follow is to turn back, 
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A tired party may come to grief anywhere, an inattentive 
member may jerk the rope and pull a companion out of his steps, 
a nervous one may make danger where there is none; those 
come under the head of general unfitness which we have now to 
consider. Also is involved the question of going with and without 
guides, which cannot be discussed fully within the limits of a short 
paper. 

There are many varieties of unfitness, most of which can only 
be mentioned in passing. People who are physically weak should 
abstain from all but the easiest ascents; and yet those very easy 
ascents are often, like the Zermatt Breithorn, most tiring. If one 
is temporarily indisposed it is also a safe rule to stay below. It 
is unfair to one’s companions to go on, as a break-down is almost 
sure to occur at a critical place. Anyone who had not seen the 
contrary would deem it unnecessary to add that a party bound for 
a serious expedition should have strong warm clothing, well-nailed 
boots, and ice-axes, and each should be thoroughly acquainted with 
the use of the rope. No person inclined to giddiness should attempt 
mountains described by Baedeker as ‘‘ inadvisable except for adepts 
with steady heads and first-class guides.” Nor should anyone set 
out for a high mountain without previous training. The case of the 
bank-clerk who rushed straight from Manchester and was discovered 
nearly dead on the petit plateau on Mont Blanc contains a very 
real warning. It is absolutely essential for the climber to be in 
good condition. Beyond everything, before scaling big peaks, one 
must have experience. When one considers the hordes of people 
who go out to Switzerland resolved to ‘‘ do” one or two or at most 
half a dozen summits with well-known names, and who by the help 
of good but avaricious guides and temporary blindness on the part 
of Nemesis accomplish them in safety, one can only marvel and 
come to the conclusion that as a rule the wrong people are killed. 
The world, and especially the climbing part of it, could do very well 
without the callow youths and maidens who strut about in front of 
the ‘‘ Monte Rosa” at Zermatt brandishing ice-axes and hob-nails, 
and bragging about their record time up and down the Matterhorn. 
Were they to be removed no doubt their misguided relatives would 
repine, but to mountaineering as a true sport would be the gain. 
What shall we say about the guides who, for a consideration of 
some magnitude, undertake to haul such youths and maidens up a 
mountain and let them down again? It is hard to judge. After 
all, they have their living to make, and rightly say, when taxed, 
that if they themselves refused to take such people in hand others 
would. Iam afraid the days are past when, as Mummery tells in 
his charming book, Alexander Burgener refused to take him on the 
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Furggen ridge of the Matterhorn until his ability had been tested on 
a smaller affair. This is a commercial age. 

The day of the giants is past. There are now no great names 
such as Melchior Anderegg, Christian Almer, Francois Devouassoud, 
J. J. Bennen, and half a dozen more. Good guides exist still, but they 
are usually engaged: for the season long beforehand, so the ordinary 


THE MONT BLANC DE SEILON, SHOWING THE CORNICHE FROM BELOW 


person must put up with the second class or do without. Two or 
three years ago a party of five of us set out for a certain snow peak. 
The proprietor of the hotel gave us for guide a man whom we after- 
wards discovered to be the boots. At the start he deluged himself 
with brandy, which he had probably drunk to create courage, while 
at the first breakfast place he swallowed a whole bottleful of wine to 
keep up the supply. Before we reached the top he fell twice on 
the ice, and on the summit he nearly fainted from exhaustion. 
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Fortunately, since our united experience was small, the mountain was 
such that it would have required considerable ingenuity in order to 
come to grief, and we managed to get down in safety. That wasa 
case in which the guide was really a source of danger. Happily 
such occurrences are rare, but instances of bad guiding are far too 
numerous. It is worth while to run through the list of accidents 
as detailed in the Alpine Fournal for each season. Nearly all are 
described as avoidable, and I venture to say that a very large pro- 
portion may be set down to the discredit of the professional element. 


MINOR PEAKS OF THE GRAND COMBIN, FROM THE TOP OF THE CORRIDOR 


Take the accident on the Matterhorn in 1go1. The party set out 
from Breuil with one guide for, I think, the top of the Col du Lion, 
intending to return the same way—an ordinary expedition for an 
“ off-day.” On the Col they changed their minds and resolved to 
go on to the club-hut. Here was the mistake. The guide should 
have refused to go on. It is a severe thing to say, but for one guide 
to take such a party on such an expedition was to court disaster. 
Last is the case of guideless parties. In almost every instance 
the accident is owing to want of experience. Such disasters as that 
to Mr. Norman-Neruda on the Fiinffingerspitze are due to simple 
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misfortune or sheer bad luck, but normally the fault lies in want 
of knowledge. It becomes a question as to who should and who 
should not climb without guides. 

Now, when a party can rely on its own resources it reaches the 
highest ideal of mountaineering. It should be three in number, 
and each member should have the greatest possible confidence in 
his fellows. Such a combination can in time do anything. It is 
common—there was an example in one of the newspapers the other 


THE SOUTH-EAST FACE OF MONTE ROSA, DANGEROUS FROM FALLING ICE 


day—to sneer at guideless parties, accusing them of following people 
with guides, using their steps in ice, and generally trusting to them 
for the route, the object being, of course, to save money. There 
may exist such mean economists, but I have not met any, though 
in club-huts I have seen more parties without guides than with 
them. Speaking personally, the only encounter of this kind that 
I can remember was two years ago on the Grand Combin, when 
two guided parties used our steps to descend the Mur de la Cote. 
And why shouldn’t they ? The staircase was there. It would have 
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been sheer folly to cut another. If we have found tracks made and 
steps cut leading in our direction, we have used them. Guides 
naturally do the same. No blame attaches to either side. One 
might as well refuse a lift on a country road. 

No royal road to mountaineering exists. The rule is practice, 
and, again, practice. Let the beginner read all the Alpine literature 
he can obtain—the Badminton volume on Mountaineering, ‘‘ Peaks, 
Passes, and Glaciers,” the Alpine Fournal, forming an excellent nucleus 
—then have a season in the Alps behind good guides and, if possible, 
with experienced companions. When he returns, let him read all 
the literature over again. Next year he may try simpler snow and 
rock peaks with experienced companions alone, but always taking 
guides for more difficult expeditions. The third year he may dis- 
pense with guides almost entirely, and the fourth should find him 
competent for all ordinary climbs, and capable of leading on easy 
mountains. Henceforth he may progress from year to year, and 
there is no reason, if he begins young enough, why in ten years’ 
time he should not be equal to a good-class guide. Let him treat 
the Alps with proper respect, keep his eyes open, learn the use of 
map and compass, study weather signs, and, when he can walk over 
a glacier enjoying the scenery and keeping to the route but at the 
same time noting every hidden crevasse, he may consider his ap- 
prenticeship finished. Yet, if he be wise, he will never cease to 
gain knowledge. Should he be able to spend a few days round 
such British centres as Snowdon, the Cumberland Fells, Glencoe, 
Ben Nevis, or the Coolin Hills, so much the better. Such a one 
with like companions will truly enjoy himself in the Alps. No need 
to descend in time for lunch because one’s guide wants to take up a 
new party on the morrow. Having reached his summit, he may 
take his ease with his pipe and nod to the friendly peaks around, 
mayhap even snatch an hour’s repose in the warm sunshine; then, 
as afternoon draws on, he may wend his way down to his hotel, and 
enjoy a dinner which he can truly say is earned by honest toil. 


fe 


THE HUNTING OF CHILTON SAHIB 
BY DOLF WYLLARDE 


THE Brahmin had crossed the Dekkan afoot in his pilgrimage, and 
reached the little Indian village where the Shrine was, in the 
blazing noonday. His father, and his father’s father, had vowed a 
vow to Vishnu that one of their race should make this journey, but 
it fell to Rung Dow to carry out that promise, and youth was far 
behind him before he made the attempt. Vishnu had appeared to 
Nana Dow and had promised him his favour if the neglected Shrine 
at Kali were jealously guarded and served by one of his race; and 
because he hoped for Heaven, Nana Dow, a Brahmin himself, had 
undertaken the charge for his descendants. The Shrine was but 
poorly served; hardly an offering was laid, or a prayer made, before 
the peculiarly hideous presentation of Vishnu which stood there, 
and which the villagers neglected. But when Rung Dow had 
crossed the Dekkan on foot—as the God had stipulated—all that 
was to be changed. The people of Kali would recognise him asa 
holy man, and would return to Vishnu, and all the land would 
flourish thereby. 

Rung Dow had accomplished his pilgrimage. His feet were 
burnt and blistered with the hot plains and the rocky hills; for he 
might take no advantage of other travellers’ pity, and accept their 
offers of assistance over certain stages of his journey. Once he fell 
in with a hunters’ encampment, and the Sahibs, who could speak 
his tongue, would have taken him forward with their party ; but he 
might not accept, for Vishnu had said, ‘‘Go afoot, and fear not.” 
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Jungle and scrub, bare hillside and cultivated land, all baked by the 
pitiless sun, had drifted slowly by him, until in the hush of the 
Indian noon the mud walls of the village with the shrine rose 
before his longing eyes; and he prostrated himself to thank the God 
who had brought him safely over the weary miles—the God who 
had promised that neither beast nor man should harm his pilgrim. 
Mecca to the Mohammedan was not more sacred than the village of 
the Shrine to the Brahmin priest. 

But he was almost at the end of his strength. From village to 
village scattered across the Dekkan he had been fed by the god- 
fearing folk, who had given him a handful of grain, or a cake baked 
among the ashes; but he was an old man, and the journey would 
have worn out anyone less upheld by religious enthusiasm. The 
fanatic can endure longer than ordinary men, but Rung Dow was 
nearly exhausted. He stumbled as he approached the outlying mud 
huts, and sank down on the baked earth, gazing with filmy eyes at 
the object of his hopes—the tall pagoda of the Shrine which rose 
above the rest of the village. To die of exhaustion now, when the 
pilgrimage was accomplished! The gods could not be so cruel! 
Had Vishnu failed him ? 

A woman came running from the nearest hut, for she had seen 
the failing figure, and recognised its caste. She laid before him both 
clear water from the river which had of old time been blessed by 
Vishnu, and some rice in a metal pan. She was of a Brahmin 
household, and it was not forbidden him to eat what she brought. 
He drank a little water and revived, blessing her children, and 
promising her house prosperity. Then, seated on the ground, he 
proceeded to make a cooking-stove of mud and to cook the grain. 
Beyond himself and his culinary arrangements he drew a broad line 
of demarcation—the sacred circle which keeps the Brahmin and his 
food holy. Once during the process he almost swooned again from 
the heat and exhaustion, while the woman and her neighbours stood 
at a little distance, watching with strained anxiety, but powerless 
to help him further. 

The food was all but ready, and the famished man about to 
bless it and eat, when the crowd of villagers parted to allow some- 
one to pass. It was Chilton Sahib, head of the district, and a great 
man among his people, not only because he was a white man and 
English, but because he talked to the wild things of the Deccan 
through a fire-stick and then they fell down and died. Chilton had 
only had his district some six months, and thought he was beginning 
to understand his people; which was an error of judgment. They 
liked him, he knew, and he was pleased at that, and at the quantity 
of game he found to destroy—the sambur, and an occasional ante- 
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lope, even a man-eating tiger which he had slain to the everlasting 
gratitude of the village, and, above all, the great grey boar which 
frequents the ravines and the hillsides, and which will fight to the 
death. On the whole, Chilton was inclined to congratulate himself 
on his district. He was comfortably satisfied, certainly thinking of 
no ill-luck, and his head running more upon crops than Brahmins 
as he strode along, watched by the villagers. He did not notice 
the sitting figure on the ground—he knew something of native habits 
—or observe its caste; he did not notice the ring drawn on the 
sandy soil as he passed by it—and his shadow fell straight across it 
and on the cooked rice which Rung Dow was just about to bless. 

The Brahmin took the contents of the metal pan and tossed it 
outside the circle without a second’s hesitation. It was his last 
effort. As Chilton passed on in the sunlight the pilgrim fell quietly 
on his side, and lay there as if smitten. There was a murmur that 
rose to a wail among the villagers, and those of his own caste 
hurried forward to the rescue. The old man was still alive, but it 
was too late: perhaps would have been too late in any case, though 
the superstition of the villagers laid the disaster directly at the 
Englishman’s door. That night there was weeping and lamenta- 
tion before the Shrine, because a priest had died on the outskirts of 
the village, and the pilgrimage of Rung Dow had come to nought. 
His mission was not known in Kali; but his caste, and his obvious 
desire towards holy things in journeying a long way to the Shrine, 
were sufficient to make him the equivalent of a patron saint. Brah- 
mins do not arrive at outlying villages dying of fatigue, and with 
the signs of their travel upon them, without a reiigious object. The 
village of the Shrine wailed to Vishnu. 

A week later the Shikaree of the village brought Chilton Sahib 
news of a sounder of hog, led by a great boar. The sounder was 
located in a ravine among the barren stony hills. Would Chilton 
Sahib go out and slay him? Without doubt it was a big boar—a 
boar that had never been equalled in size and ferocity, and worthy 
the spear of the renowned slayer of wild beasts. Chilton Sahib 
would indeed go out, and his heart waxed warm within him, and his 
English blood sang to the tune of slaughter. Nor did he notice 
anything unusual in the Shikaree’s earnestness over the peculiarities 
of the great boar, or his almost awed description of its unearthly 
fighting powers. That such a wild idea as the soul of the dead 
Brahmin (dishonoured by the Englishman’s shadow, and some 
failure of his object in pilgrimaging to the Shrine) having entered 
this huge boar, had taken hold of the villagers’ minds, never 
occurred to the head of the district. But the villagers talked of 


it beneath their breath. Why otherwise should a boar, quite 
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unrivalled for ferocity and size, have suddenly appeared to tempt the 
hunting instincts of the Sahib to a deadly combat? Without doubt 
the Brahmin, sanctioned by Vishnu, had temporarily discarded his 
caste, and his spirit had entered the body of an unclean animal that 
he might slay Chilton Sahib. When the feud was wiped out by blood 
the priest would, by favour of the gods, regain his caste and attain 
to Paradise. 

Now, to hunt hog you must rise early, and Chilton was up 
before sunrise, unwitting of the interest that centred round his person 
as one foredoomed to death. There is, to the Indian hunter, no 
game like the big Sus afer, which can at times outpace the swiftest 
horse and which will turn to bay and make such a fight of it at the 
end as may easily give him victory over the sportsman. Chilton 
grieved that he had no time to get a hunting party together; for to 
draw first blood and win the spur of honour was denied him in the 
absence of any opponent. He intended, as a matter of course, to 
take the Shikaree with him, as well as the beaters; but after all it 
came to a fight between him and the boar. There was some conso- 
lation in that; but there was no exciting race against another man 
as eager as himself to be the first to dim the spear-head with the 
smallest drop of blood, no matter who finished the work, and he 
regretted the lack of competition. 

The grey morning was hanging mysteriously over the village, 
and over Chilton’s queer little bungalow, as he came out on to the 
verandah. The scouts were back already with news of the sounder’s 
trail, and Chilton’s Arab was waiting for him, chafing at the bit and 
tossing his light head because the shadows of the dawn were full of 
bogies to his mind. The native groom was talking to him as a 
mother to a child, and grim and silent the Shikaree sat in the little 
mud yard before the bungalow. Chilton spoke to him cheerily as 
he swung himself into the saddle, but the man only answered briefly, 
and with more than the usual stolidity of the Oriental; he had little 
to say to aman whom he considered to be foredoomed. But Chilton 
had no time to notice his silence; he mounted at once, and rode ovt 
a little ahead of the native, his horsekeeper and the beaters following 
in the rear, away over the broken plain to the nullah into which the 
sounder had been marked down at break of day. Like much of the 
hunting country of the Deccan, it was about as difficult a spot as the 
wily beasts could have chosen: a narrow ravine between two steep 
hillsides, where the dry bed of an empty watercourse presented an 
awkward jump, however well the hunter might be mounted. Chilton, 
like all his kind, was proportionately pleased. 

“Jove! the brute knows his ground, eh, Junga?” he said, 
cheerily, as he halted in some loose scrub at the mouth of the narrow 
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gorge, and the beaters began to skirt round the hill. ‘‘ Any idea 
where the sounder is? ”’ 

‘‘There, Sahib! *’ The Shikaree pointed to some low scrub on 
the hillside, where it was thought that the pigs were concealed. 
But with a trace more animation than he had yet showed, he added, 
“Will the Sahib follow the sounder, or wait only for the great 
boar?” 

“Oh, I will take the game the gods provide!”’ said Chilton, 
easily. ‘‘ But if my luck holds I shall have the boar yet. There 
they go!” 

For down the hillside came a grunting, heaving mass of black 
backs, and behind them came the beaters, making a noise unearthly 
enough to have driven the scriptural herd of swine into the sea 
without any possession by devils. With a grunt and ascramble two 
large boars came down one side of the hill, crossed the watercourse 
as only a boar can cross such impediments, and, ascending the oppo- 
site bank, made for the plain. Chilton wheeled his horse round and 
dashed after them; but, as luck would have it, some misgiving of an 
outlet seemed to disturb their minds, for they suddenly stopped and 
turned hillwards again. Seeing this, Chilton crossed the dry bed of 
the watercourse in turn, and, urging his horse up the broken ascent, 
he was soon on terms with the foremost boar, who instantly turned 
to bay. The bright steel head of the bamboo flashed like lightning 
ahead of the game little Arab who was labouring up the rough ground, 
and then the sharp spear buried itself in the boar’s side fair through 
the heart. As the animal stumbled the spear snapped, and the 
horse, checking himself as best he could, scrambled along for some 
paces, the broken spear remaining in Chilton’s hand. 

‘* That,” said Chilton, turning to meet the Shikaree, ‘‘ reminded 
me of polo. I got the ball, and couldn’t see whether I had suc- 
ceeded in making a goal. Good sport, Junga!”’ 

‘‘The Sahib is a great chief, and his spear invincible !”’ said the 
man, with unmoved flattery. ‘‘See, already one boar has been killed; 
but does the Sahib not desire the tusks of that great one who is 
still unharmed ? ” 

“My good fellow, the sun is not at his full height yet, and my 
horse is not blown!” said Chilton, coolly. ‘‘I will hunt till nightfall, 
Junga, if you will show me the game.” 

*“Choose another spear then, Sahib, and breathe your horse. 
The great hog has not stolen away, and he may yet be afoot. The 
beaters are again ready.” 

Chilton swung himself out of the saddle, backing the Arab into 
some scrub on the hillside. There was a silence as of perfect peace 
over the ravine, and the increasing power of the sun was drawing 
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strong scents from the vegetation. Overhead a great kite hung in 
the vault of blue, in ominous anticipation. Nothing broke the rich 
silence of the hillside to Chilton’s ear save the jingle of his own 
horse’s bridle as the Arab tossed his fine head impatiently. He was 
a true specimen of an Arab hunter—lightly built, yet in perfect pro- 
portion, and with that length and strength in his quarters that 
proclaimed speed and endurance; but the legs, more especially the 
forelegs, were marked and scarred with many an old fight, the un- 
intentional tribute of his adversary the boar, at whose death he had 
frequently assisted. Chilton quietly remounted after a brief rest 
and sat on his horse, wondering if it would not be better to have 
tiffin now instead of waiting for another beat. 

comes, Sahib! ” 

Junga’s repressed excitement escaped Chilton, whose five senses 
and a few extra were concentrated on the patch of scrub from which 
the hog might be expected to break cover, and the Shikaree’s 
curious manner did not impress him either. He sat his Arab with 
every nerve tense, the spear ready for use on the chance of the 
animal charging. The boar, however, had no intention of thus 
running into the enemy’s jaws. He broke cover, the beaters yelling 
above him, trotted sullenly down to the watercourse, and turning 
short to the right made for the head of the narrow gorge which 
looked like a cul-de-sac to Chilton. But it was possible there might 
be an outlet, and in the hope of this the Englishman urged his horse 
down the hillside in pursuit as fast as he dared, with the result that 
the Arab suddenly stumbled, and horse and rider finished the descent 
ignominiously by rolling over into the empty river bed. Chilton 
was up in an instant, and had recovered his spear before the horse 
was fairly on his feet. He was not hurt, but he had no time to 
remount before he saw that the boar had turned. A wild boar, one 
of the great grey hog of India, moves at first breaking cover at a 
pace peculiarly his own—he does not gallop exactly, though his 
speed is soon such that it needs a fast horse to ride him down. But 
in his charge he appears to jump off the ground and be literally 
hurling himself through the air, all four feet stretched out like a 
horse’s as he rises at a big jump. The effect is ludicrous to the on- 
looker who is not taking part in the game. To the man who faces 
the charge it is by no means amusing, and Chilton was on foot! To 
spear a boar rightly one should be on horseback and so meet the 
charge at a gallop, otherwise the horse will probably get ripped open 
by those mighty tusks. 

Chilton stood his ground. There was just one chance for him, 
that by springing aside the force of the boar’s pace might carry him 
past, if the man did not succeed in planting his spear. Even in 
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the stress of the moment a wonder flashed through his brain that the 
Shikaree did not come to the rescue, or at least attempt it. He had 
heard his own Arab turn short round and gallop off panic-stricken 
without the guiding will of a rider. If he could have looked behind 
him he would have seen that the Shikaree was sitting motionless on a 
steep rock a few yards up the hillside, watching, with something that 
was almost awe in his face, for what he considered the struggle 
ordained by the gods between the soul of the dead Brahmin in the 
boar’s body and his unconscious murderer. The beaters had stopped 
also, and formed the same silent group of spectators on the further 
hillside; while Chilton’s horsekeeper, behind Junga but further up the 
hill, was in the same attitude of arrested motion. Between the 
spectators was Chilton in the dry bed of the watercourse, and the 
great boar charging down on him. Overhead the kite had dropped 
a few feet lower, and waited also. 

The man saw the foam flying from the beast’s mouth, and heard 
the savage grunt as he stood steadily facing the direction from which 
the boar was coming—facing death, as it well might be. How 
wicked the little grey eyes looked! How those long tusks would 
gore and tear! He had seen many a horse ripped open because of 
an unskilful rider, and once a horsekeeper had been killed before 
his very eyes—trampled and gored to death, and then flung over the 
boar’s head, as easily as a child tosses a ball. The charge was upon 
him—the shaggy grey thing looming as large as a donkey—and with 
a last supreme effort springing aside, he felt the enormous brute 
almost brush him as he blundered past, and lunged out awkwardly 
with the spear. It entered the tough hide behind the shoulder, and 
passed straight through the heart ; but the weapon was dragged from 
his hand, and he himself was swung staggering towards the boar. 

With a dizzy feeling he turned to look at his handiwork. 
Had the boar attempted more mischief it would have gone hard 
with Chilton, left without a spear as he had been. But the lump 
of bloodstained grey lay inert before him, the nine-inch tusks still 
grimly flecked with blood and foam, for the resolute lunge of the 
spear had done its work in a final manner that seemed little short 
of miraculous. Not until he was sure that the brute was really 
dead did Chilton discover that his followers had at last joined 
him, and demanded the reason of their delay from Junga. 

‘‘What the deuce did you mean by keeping away ?”’ he said, 
hotly. ‘‘ You saw I was dismounted—where were you ?”’ 

The Shikaree’s face darkened a little, as if his pride were 
touched ; but he answered patiently— 

““The Sahib knows I have no fear. Did I not attend him when 
he tracked the wounded tiger, and have I not been present at the 
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death of many boars? But this boar was different. It was decreed 
that the Sahib must fight with him alone, and the gods have given 
their favour to the victor!” 

He salaamed as reverently as if Chilton were himself a god, 
causing the young man to stare at him blankly. 

‘It was decreed!” he repeated. ‘‘ What was decreed, and 
why? What on earth do you mean, Junga?” 

“The Sahib is the gods’ favourite—what he does has sanction. 
But, indeed, not many days since he slew a holy man—a priest who, 
without doubt, was a pilgrim to the Shrine. The Sahib forgets,” 
he added, soothingly. ‘‘ What are such things to one whom Vishnu 
favours above the lives of priests? But, indeed, his shadow fell 
upon the food which would have saved the fainting life of one who 
sat by the wayside, and—and—it was a Brahmin, Sahib! He 
threw away the food, and before we could succour him he died!” 

Chilton grew paler than the boar’s charge had made him, as 
some meaning of the situation flashed into his mind. He had been 
long enough in India to realize what he had done—in all innocence 
—and that his Shikaree would have calmly stood by and seen him 
killed before he would have interfered with what he thought was 
the will of the gods. Chilton ordered the submissive natives— 
submissive enough xow /—to rest, and said shortly that he would 
have tiffin, leaving Junga to arrange about the dead boar. Not 
until he was sitting under a date tree clump eating his lunch 
did he gather the full meaning of the situation from the Shikaree’s 
explanation. And he thought of the shaggy grey hide, the little 
fierce eyes, the white tusks speckled with foam as the boar charged, 
and his blood ran colder than at the actual moment of peril. 

‘** So you would all have left me to my death!” he said slowly, as 
he lit a cigar and looked down the baked ravine, where the shadows 
of the rocks were cut sharp and black by the blinding sunshine. 

“Truly, Sahib, if the gods decreed it! For our aid would have 
been as nothing. The Sahib had to prove his right to kill the 
Brahmin!” 

“ And now that I have killed the boar ?”’ 

‘“The Sahib is great in favour with the gods! Who shall 
stand against him?” 

*‘T suppose,” said Chilton, thoughtfully, “that the beaters 
won't think it necessary to avenge the boar, will they, Junga? I 
should like to know what to expect. And possibly they might 
regard themselves as chosen instruments of Vishnu, eh?”’ 

But the man smiled as at a jest. ‘‘ The Sahib knows that that 
could not be so. We are all thy slaves, Heavenborn! ” 

**T did think I knew; but it strikes me that I know very little. 
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So I have cleared myself from further suspicion by to-day’s 
slaughter, have I? Still, I should not care to repeat that five 
minutes. Junga, it is in my mind that the day has become too hot 
for more hunting. I will rest, and go home.” 

“The Sahib is wise,” said Junga, submissively ; ‘‘ and, indeed, 
he has had a great hunt, and has killed much game. Will you 
ride? For the beaters will rejoice to make a palanquin of boughs 
and palms, and carry you on their shoulders in triumph do you so 
please 

Chilton stared. He thought of the callous indifference of these 
same men in his extreme peril, and that not from being unarmed, 
but because they deliberately stood aside to see if he were Vishnu’s 
favourite. Now they would have made a smaller deity of him, and 
carried him home rejoicing; for had he not killed the boar, afoot, 
with all the odds against him, and proved that he was great in 
favour with the gods in spite of slaying the Brahmin priest ? Great 
was Chilton Sahib, and greatly to be honoured ! 

“Truly you are a strange people!” said Chilton. 


WHERE THE LAMBOURN RISES 


A BERKSHIRE TROUT-STREAM 
FROM START TO FINISH 


BY DARBY STAFFORD 


CONCERNING Lambourn trout either an angler or an epicure might 
safely say, as the Cardinal is reported to have declared in regard to 
the strawberry among fruits, that doubtless Providence could have 
made a better fish, but never did so; for on the hook and on the 
table that aristocrat among trout manifests a gamesomeness and 
a flavour altogether its own—to say nothing of its beauty to the eye. 
Of course, the supremacy of the Lambourn in this particular will 
be disputed by lovers of other streams; but Lambournites—by 
which is meant favoured anglers in that favoured river—will heartily 
endorse the statement with which this paper opens; and that not 
out of blind and narrow prejudice in favour of but one stream prac- 
tically known, but on full comparison with any other water which 
they may have fished. At any rate, that is the opinion of one who 
loves the river as he loves few other things upon the earth. 
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Possibly the title of this article may be the outcome of un- 
conscious influence, for “‘ From Start to Finish” is redolent of 
the sport of horse-racing, with which the little town of Lam- 
bourn, where the river of that name rises, is intimately associated ; 
not, as it is surely quite needless to remark in these pages, 
that any important yearly event of the racing kind takes place 
there, but several famous training stables are in the immediate 
neighbourhood, and to spend any time in Lambourn and its vicinity 
inevitably involves the sight of strings of horses and many “lads.” 


THE RIVER'S FIRST REAL APPEARANCE IN PUBLIC 


The quiet little town is well worth a visit, not only on account 
of the beauty of its surroundings, but also in connection with 
matters of historical interest. The Vale of the White Horse is not 
far distant, and King Alfred’s town, Wantage, is but a short ride 
over the downs. It must be confessed that the angler will not 
do well to make the place his headquarters, for the river which 
takes its name from—or give its name to—the town is ordinarily 
worth little or nothing as a fishing stream for the first few miles of 
its course; for reasons which will presently appear. 
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One might hesitate to speak of ‘‘the first few miles of its course,” 
lest he should give a false idea of the river’s length; for truly it is 
one of the shortest rivers of any importance in the country, lying 
entirely, from source to outfall, within the bounds of one county 
alone. But quality is not dependent on size, and the Lambourn is 
a queen among trout-streams, though her reign is short as far as 
length of independent flow is concerned. That was probably one 
reason why the writer was emboldened to undertake the task—and 
an exceedingly pleasant task he found it—of exploring and photo- 


THE RIVER-BED AT EASTBURY 


graphing the entire river; at least, he took photographs of every 
mile or so of the stream. Not that the expedition introduced him 
to much that was new, for nearly every length of the water was 
familiar in its individual capacity, having been visited before at 
some time or other for naturalistic or angling purposes; but it was 
more than interesting to gain a connected view of the river’s course 
and characteristics. It took but two days to walk and photograph 
the whole—and that not in the summer, either. The winter was 
selected because in some places the stream is so heavily wooded 
that it is well-nigh impossible to photograph it when leaves are green. 
That only applies to portions of the stream, for most of its lengths 
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are open; but some of the most picturesque as well as “ trouty ” 
bits are out of sight, except by wading, in the summer months. 

The river rises in a wood behind the little town of Lambourn, 
and its first public appearance, from a bridge which crosses it, is 
not at all pleasing to either a fisherman or a lover of the pic- 
turesque; for it is but a driblet of a stream, and its course is much 
impeded by empty meat tins, treacle cans, and the heterogeneous 
litter cast into it by the dwellers in the cottages which “ back” 
upon it, or by the sportive youngsters who lean and loiter on the 
bridge. For awhile, the infant river flows through loamy soil, by 


SNOWDRIFTS IN THE RIVER-BED BELOW EASTBURY 


orchards and meadows, trickling along in a half-hearted sort of way, 
as if not having recovered from the indignities cast upon it (or into 
it) when scarcely out of its cradle in the wood; and the most re- 
markable thing is that it soon disappears altogether. After having 
plucked up a little courage a mile or so below its source, it loses 
heart again, and becomes a feeble thing of here and there a pool 
only; and soon even no pools are to be seen, and the bed 
is dry. 

This comes as an astonishment to him who is following its course, 
camera in hand; for, hurrying along the road, judging of the water- 
course by the line of willows a couple of fields away, and expecting 
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to find the stream grown where he sees the willows approach the 
road again, when he reaches the place where the highway crosses 
the river there is really no river, in the true sense of the term, to be 
crossed. Here the railway—that extraordinary railway, with its 
toy train (first class at one end of the carriage and second class at 
the other), and its pocket stations, dropped down here and there in 
the quiet country, for all the world like cardboard shedlets—crosses 
the river close to the road, and the road itself almost at the same 
time; and one wonders if the poor little stream has been scared out 
of its senses by the hissing and snorting innovation of an engine— 
whose noisy ferocity is out of all proportion to its size—and 
has run to ground. Anyhow it has done the latter, for not a drop 
of water is discernible. Yet here is the bed of the stream, and 
quite a respectable bed too, much too big for the trickling rivulet 
last seen a quarter of a mile or so farther up. And a workman on 
the line, who has the soul of a sportsman in him, tells apparently 
fabulous tales about the ‘‘ wonderful gurt troutses’”’ taken at certain 
seasons of the year in the length of now dry ground between the 
ranks of willows. Where are they now? If swallows spend the 
winter at the bottom of a horsepond, why should not trout go to 
ground when there is no water for them above it? So argues a 
village wiseacre who happens to come along. But there is a twinkle 
in his eye, as if he were trying to pull the leg of the innocent 
stranger. No trout are here now—can’t be, in fact, for not a drop 
of water lies anywhere above ground. It i& February, but ‘ fill 
dyke” is a misnomer as far as this region is concerned. 

Mystery on mystery! A mile farther down the streamless 
river’s course a village is reached, and the cottagers whose gardens 
run down to the margin of the stream—which isn’t a stream— 
utilize the dry bed for the growing of potatoes! That is no fable, 
but actual fact, conveyed to the writer by one who has known the 
district for fifty years, and whose reputation for strict truthfulness is 
beyond question. All the same, the confirmatory evidence of some 
of the villagers added assurance to assurance. A marvel, indeed! 
This is one of the choicest trout streams in the world, but there is 
now no water at all; and in seasons dry as this the bed of the river 
is used for potato plots! It is difficult to reconcile this with what 
the photographer knows he will find a mile or two lower down. 

For three miles or so of moderately straight course the bed 
continues dry at this season, except for a tiny pool here and there, 
the channel for some distance running alongside the road—and 
looking very much like the vallum which marches with the military 
road across Northumberland on the line of Hadrian’s wall. At one 
point heavy snowdrifts are found between the banks. In this 
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respect the Lambourn may be said to be unique among rivers of 
repute. This dry bed is very different from the somewhile dry beds 
of hill streams in the Peak district, where, in the summer, several 
rivers disappear from the surface of the earth and run a cavernous 
course through the hollowed limestone beneath, their open-air beds 
being filled only in time of winter floods. The Lambourn is simply 
dried up, there being no springs along its upper course, and its 
only supply consisting of the surface water from the high ground 
and downs on either side. After copious rain the river here is full, 


BELOW WELFORD 


but when that has run away or sunk into the ground, the lack of 
further supply leaves the channel dry. 

But if there is absence of water, there is no lack of other 
interest as one walks along the river’s course. It is a veritable 
paradise for the botanist; the artist, too, may find subjects in- 
numerable in one of the most picturesque villages in the south 
country through which he now passes as he follows the Lambourn ; 
while a divergence now and then for a mile or two will take a 
lover of the country into secluded places which he will not readily 
forget. 

Cutting across the fields, by a path which leads through farm- 
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yards and other interesting—not to say odorous—places, the river 
hunter suddenly, about half a mile above Shefford, catches sight of 
waving reed beds ahead, and, on getting over a stile, finds a broad 
stream before him, sprung as if by magic from the ground. Water- 
cress beds and water meadows stretch in advance, and the river 
which awhile ago seemed to sink by magic into the earth has, as if 
by magic, reappeared. But this is no reappearance of the limestone 
district kind afore referred to, where a full-flowing river—as in the 
grounds of Ilam Hall, for instance—suddenly bursts into daylight 
from its subterranean course. But here are copious springs by 
means of which the stream is born again. When heavy rains come, 


BOXFORD MILL AND CHURCH 


and the springs on the higher ground along the valley send the 
trickling rills down the hill sides, then will the upper part of the 
course be filled, and, joining this full-gushing, never-failing lower 
source of supply, make one river from the Lambourn source; to 
become again next year—unless it be an exceptionally wet one—an 
upper and a lower river, with miles of dry bed between. When the 
river is all one the well-fed trout will ascend or descend, or both, 
and the potato gardens become capital spots for those whose hands 
are cunning with the rod and fly. Truly a wonderful stream is the 
Lambourn ! 

Below Shefford the river ranks as one of the very best trout- 
streams in England; the water supply is constant, the feed good, 
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and the fish properly preserved—so much so, in fact, that the 
stranger who receives permission from a private owner to fish the 
Lambourn for a day may consider himself as among the highly 
favoured of mankind, and may, if he can catch the well-conditioned 
and highly educated trout of these waters, regard himself as having 
graduated with honours in an advanced school of fishermen. 
Watercress beds again, many of them, below Shefford, broaden 
out the stream, and afford employment during the season to many 
gatherers, sorters, and packers. Most of the cress, it is said, goes 


BELOW BOXFORD 


to the large towns in the Midlands and some to London. Through 
the beds no river channel is discernible, for the banks have been 
removed and innumerable waterways cut through the mass of cress 
that grows so luxuriantly there; but at the lower end of the beds 
the stream emerges, reunited, and henceforth flows in unity, a river 
undeniable, though water meadows a few miles below await its 
coming, and levy toll upon it for the runlets which fertilize their 
lush growth, giving the water back again, however, when the ferti- 
lizing turn has been served. 

But a short distance below the rush and reed fringed pools 
which mark the copious springs that yield a full-flowing river to the 
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upper earth the stream enters on practical labour in the mill- 
turning line, working a wheel near Shefford railway station. This 
is the first watermill experience of the Lambourn, preparing it for 
further usefulness in the same direction at five or six other places 
down stream. Onsome of these mill pools—and the thumping trout 
in them—an angler might well become eloquent, did space allow; 
but the writer must hasten to follow the river, merely picking up a 
trout here and there in memory. 

After the first mill-turning follows rest for awhile, and the 
lotus-eating leisureliness of the watercress beds aforesaid; then 
comes a quiet meandering through cattle-haunted meadows, another 
mill is reached, and yet another, where the stream foregathers with 
the highway for a hundred yards or so, to the refreshment of many 
a wearied equine and bovine wayfarer. Leaving the road below 
Welford mill, the river runs about parallel with it until, with a 
sudden bend, it passes beneath a bridge which carries the traveller 
on the highway, and begins its delightful and leisurely (for the most 
part) journey through the richly-wooded Welford Park, to emerge 
at the lower end of the estate and to cross the road again, from this 
point keeping to the left of it for the remainder of its course. 

Just here, at its emergence from the park, in which it has been 
hidden from public gaze, the river is at its best in the matter 
of beauty, and for a couple of miles or more is lovely indeed in 
its variety—broken into innumerable rivulets among the water 
meadows ; here tumbling over weirs or rushing through hatchways; 
there fringed with copse growth—the early primroses beginning to 
be in evidence even in February. Still pools, tumbling falls, rush 
of water through the hatches, with eddying backwaters below, 
then more water meadows; and so on for miles, the stream vindi- 
cating its claim to be reckoned the beauty and benefactor of the 
valley. 

Everywhere trout—and such trout! Lying, with waving fin, 
in mid stream ; darting away as an unwonted shadow is cast by the 
stranger on the bank; rising at the flies beneath the projecting 
trees and sedges; resting, feeding, sporting, leaping, doing every- 
thing to make a fly-fisher’s hand tighten round an imaginary rod 
this day, while the music of the swishing line and whirring reel fills 
his ear in fancy. Not to-day, but perhaps another day, again—as 
in the happier times so long ago—he may once more taste the joys 
of putting a fly over a Lambourn trout. 

It would be an insult to a Lambourn trout to endeavour to 
compass his capture with anything but a dry fly, and that of the 
very driest and tiniest kind. No ‘chuck and chance it” here, if 
you please. What may do for a happy-go-lucky, rollicking moun- 
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tain burn in the north will not do, thank you, on this clear and 
placid lady among rivers of the south. The most cleverly tied fly, 
put over your fish with highest art and skill, must here be tried ; 
that or nothing. Those evening hours, and sedges! Ah! that 
Winchester pattern did the trick with the three-pounder that night 
so long ago. And how about that deftly-fashioned quill-gnat, one 
of Mrs. Richardson’s own, in the stickles yonder where the big one 
had come up to feed, and where he grew careless for once? Does 
an angler ever forget his best days on such a stream as this? The 
reader will perceive that imagination is left to play over several miles 


EVENING SHADOWS AT BAGNOR BRIDGE 


of water in its selection of the spots where these captures (with a 
good many losses) took place. 

At Boxford mill the river once more runs beneath a road, 
though not the main Newbury road this time. It is worth one’s 
while to walk the quarter of a mile from the highway to the mill, for 
the pure joy of watching a river at its best, when, breathless with 
its exertion upon or under the big wheel, it pauses awhile in the 
lower pool to regain breath—and even to play a little on the shal- 
lows—before gathering itself together again for the purposeful 
pursuit of its journey. And there be trouts to be seen, too, below 
the bridge in the shadow, as well as lying in the deeper stream 
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above. And next to catching a trout, watching it is the greatest 
joy of a fisherman. 

More meadows, a few fringing copses, many pollard willows, and 
much growth of sedge and reed mark the river’s course for a few 
miles now, until another mill is reached. Then but a brief breath- 
ing space before yet another claims the river’s beneficent labours— 
and here it splits into two broad streams for a little distance, each 
passing under its own bridge at Bagnor, to rejoin but a few yards 
below, from this point of final junction to flow in one for the rest 
of its course. Below Bagnor the stream runs through the park and 


AT SHAW 


grounds of Donnington Priory, feeding a lake, beloved of skaters, on 
its way. Another mill, opposite which a mighty fisherman, whose 
name is a household word among good anglers, dwelt awhile, for the 
fishing, not so many years ago; then a fairly placid existence to 
below Shaw Church, where another mill is worked and another road 
crossed; beyond which are the still reaches well known to and 
much fished by ‘‘ The London Piscatorials *°—the perfection of dry- 
fly water, this. 

Passing by the garden of the famous ‘‘ Swan,” the Lambourn 
once more flows beneath a road—the main London and Bristol road 
—for the last time, for it is near the end. Within a hundred yards of 
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the river’s junction with the Kennet it performs a final mill-turning 
duty. All the rest have been flour mills, but this is a saw-mill, and 
the air is filled with the delicious scent of sawn wood and the 
pungent smell of bark. Emerging from its last confinement of 
water-wheel and sluice, the river hurries along with a serious sort of 
cheerfulness, to slow down, and almost pause, before losing its 
identity in the bigger river which awaits its coming at the bottom of 
the meadow. 

Very quietly and unostentatiously the Lambourn passes out of 
independent life, joining its partner so unmarkedly that it is difficult 
to realize that here is the junction of two of the most famous trout- 
streams in the country. Both the Kennet and the Lambourn 


THE LAMBOURN (ON RIGHT) JOINS THE KENNET 


prepare for partnership by a piece of serious work, for each turns a 
mill within a couple of hundred yards of their junction. With the 
steadying influence of labour fresh upon them, they do not light- 
some dance to a meeting, but approach each other quietly and 
soberly, as if realizing what a serious thing such a marriage is. 

Our short river has run its course; beautiful, useful, above all 
a typical south-country trout-stream—even more so than its equally 
famed spouse-that-is-to-be in the neighbouring valley. Throughout 
its whole course it is unsullied by touch of town; the biggest village 
on its banks would be almost lost in a faic-sized market-place. No 
dye and stain of manufacture has marred its crystal waters; there 
is not a length of it in which the most fastidious trout might not 
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live in comfort and contentment. It is a gem of a river, remarkable 
in many ways, all of them excellent and praiseworthy. He who 
traces the river’s flow throughout the whole of its course will have 
breathed fresh air, and will have looked on purely country scenery 
during the whole of his delightful travel; and if he possess a soul to 
which a pure and sparkling river can appeal, he will be the better 
for the journey. The angler who has permission to fish will have 
found a paradise in which are a thousand sights and sounds that 
“find” a nature lover’s heart, quite apart from the certainty of sport 
—given a fair day and a not-altogether-duffer at the butt end of the 
rod. This is a fair lady among rivers—gentle, now and then just 
a wee bit coquettish, winsome, bright, and altogether charming. 
The river must be known to be appreciated at its full worth, and 
that can only be by travelling the whole length of it, dipping into 
it, so to speak, every mile or so at the least. If it could all be 
fished by a mortal man—but that is too much to hope for in a 
world of limitations and ideals that are always in excess of 
actualities—that man would be the happiest trout fisher alive. 
Probably no mortal could taste such bliss and survive to talk about 
the flies he used and the trout he hooked. So let him who can but 
fish a single length be content, in that he so far knows what it is 


to live truly as an angler; and let him declare—what assuredly is 
the truth—that the fisher’s life is trebly worth the living on the 
Lambourn. 
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ECONOMICAL MOTORING 


BY MAJOR C. G. MATSON 


As aman of moderate means who has driven a motor car almost 
every day for the past two years, I thought it possible that my 
experiences might be useful to that numerous class of people who in 


the coming summer would like to join the ever-increasing throng of 
those who wish to adopt this ideal means of getting about, but who 
are deterred, first of all by doubts as to the expense, and secondly 
by ignorance of ‘‘ what to go in for.” Hence this article. 

Steam cars present some very notable advantages. They are 
perfectly silent and run with little vibration, but I am here con- 
sidering the question of economy. They use in fuel much more 
petrol than a modest petrol car, can only be driven for a certain 
limited distance without stopping for water, and unless the owner 
be well acquainted with the properties of the steam engine, or can 
afford to keep a mechanic who is, they are not to be suggested as 
the ideal for the man of a really economical turn of mind ; moreover, 
they run on pneumatic tyres, of which more anon. My own experi- 
ence is as follows. Ina condition of absolute ignorance regarding 
motors and everything connected with them I went to a local agent, 
an enthusiast, who owned and ran a car before motors were per- 
mitted by law to appear on the roads at all unless preceded by a man 
carrying a red flag. He bought me a car of foreign manufacture, 
the makers of which had previously produced nearly 3,000 efficient 
motor cars, and so had enough experience as to the materials 
to be used and general design. This car held three persons, one 
riding backwards, had three gears and a reverse, a 44 horse-power 
single cylinder engine, a speed of over 20 miles an hour on the level, 
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ascended any possible hill with ease, and ran on solid thick rubber 
tyres. My agent took the deepest interest in it. Without any 
charge he taught me how to drive, and to keep it oiled and the 
engine cleaned, the washing of the body of the carriage being done 
by my gardener. Ina fortnight I was proficient, was turned loose 
on the world as a full-blown motorist, and set forth on my travels. 

For over a year I drove this little car daily in all weathers, 
mostly taking my wife for afternoon excursions round about, but also 
making a few trips of thirty to forty miles to the seaside; and my 
total expenses for that period for petrol and lubricating oil were 
under £10. Accumulators were re-charged about every two months 
at a cost of 1s. 6d., and that was all. There were no repairs. After 
about two months the exhaust valve required “‘ grinding in,” which 
was done with a pinch of emery powder and ten minutes work with 
a screwdriver. I never failed to get up any hill I came to, and I 
have constantly been up all the so-called “test hills” round about 
Sevenoaks. I never started for any place and failed to reach it, and 
I never got there without getting comfortably home again. 

In the course of my peregrinations I have met with cars of all 
shapes, sizes, and systems. The millionaire in his magnificently 
appointed monster; the wealthy cad in his racing machine, tearing 
along the narrow Kentish lanes at high speed, utterly indifferent to 
the comfort and well-being of all the rest of the community ; and the 
humble beginner, like myself, pottering about at an average speed 
of twelve miles an hour, and enjoying every moment the freedom of 
the open road to anywhere, the invigorating motion, and the delight- 
ful scenery. 

After about sixteen months of this I thought I should like to 
have a larger car to carry four people all looking the same way, of 
the “‘tonneau’”’ shape; so, determining to sell No. 1, I took it toa 
friendly coachbuilder who was much interested in motors—would 
that there were more such. For £5 he painted and varnished it so 
that it looked like new; but before the painting began I proceeded 
in company with an equally friendly cycle engineer to the coach- 
builder’s, and between us we pulled out all the “innards” of the 
machine, looked at them with critical care, and, finding that they 
were practically as good as ever, put them all back again. When the 
painting was completed I gave the car a good drive of fifty miles to 
see if all was really right, then put it on the market and sold it at 
once for about two-thirds of cost price; and I am delighted to hear 
that the purchaser is as pleased with it as I was. The back tyres, 
which take all the driving strain, were of course somewhat worn, 
but we decided that they would last another year, when a new pair, 
costing £8, could be fitted; the front tyres seemed as good as ever. 
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So I purchased my 6} horse-power ‘‘ tonneau” by the same makers 
and on the same system, and off I go again. 

My little practical experience, which I consider is worth 
a good deal of theory, has led me to the following conclusions, 
which I am quite confident are sound for men of moderate means 
who wish to get about cheaply, quietly, and without any “ break- 
downs,” or, rather, without anything being in the least likely to 
go wrong that they cannot themselves adjust as easily as a bicycle 
is adjusted; and I may say that I have no financial interest in 
any make of motor car whatever. It would take too long to go 
fully into the why and wherefore of all the points, but here they 
are :— 

1. Have a single cylinder motor of about six and a half to 
eight horse-power of the simplest type, t.e. with the inlet valve 
opening by ordinary atmospheric pressure and not by any mechani- 
cal means. 

2. Have a slow-running horizontal engine, which is easily 
lubricated, has ample wearing surface, and a long, very long, 
life. 

3. Have two sets of accumulators, trembling coil, and ‘“‘ wipe”’ 
contact for the sparking arrangement. This is absolutely trust- 
worthy, and can be adjusted on the road, if necessary, in a few 
moments. 

4. Have solid, thick rubber tyres. Pneumatic tyres cost 
three times as much as all the other motor expenses combined ; 
they are quite unnecessary for speeds up to twenty miles per 
hour, but the car must be made for these solid tyres. A frame built up 
of tubes brazed together like a bicycle would not last long on 
them, and the carriage must be properly hung on good springs. 
If attention be paid to these points, the running is very smooth and 
satisfactory, and the greatest bugbear of motoring, from which the 
£1,000 car is not free—puncturing—is avoided. Moreover, they 
raise but little dust, which is the other bugbear. 

5. The Frame should be of wood reinforced by steel plates. This 
is both light and strong, and easily repaired in case of an accident ; 
and the same cannot be said of either the stamped steel or the 
tubular frame. 

6. The Wheels should be of wood, of “artillery” pattern ; they 
are easily cleaned, of ample strength, and look well. Wire wheels, 
although strong enough, are very difficult and tiresome to keep 
clean and free from rust. 

7. Brakes should be of two sorts: one on the hub of each 
driving wheel, and one on the countershaft. Each of these must 
be ‘‘ double acting,” and must stop and hold the car on the stiffest 
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road gradient that can be found, either forwards or backwards. If 
they fail to do this the car is unsafe to ride in, and the test should 
be applied before it is purchased, on a slope of I in 10 at least. 

8. The Steering should be by wheel, to “‘ rack and pinion,” and 
must be really strong, as the lives of all the persons riding in 
the car depend on it. 

g. Transmission—This is the crux of the whole matter. The 
power is developed by the engine, and the question is how to get 
it through gear to the road wheels. The fashion at present is to 
have a conical cavity in the flywheel. Into this fits a movable 
cone to which is attached a shaft, something like the propeller 
shaft of a steamboat; this leads to the ‘‘ gear box,’’ where the 
various gears intermesh agreeably to the slope on which the car 
is travelling, and the power is then transmitted at right angles 
by bevel gear to the driving wheels. In all machinery except 
a motor car, from a sewing machine to the enormous lathes, etc., 
in Woolwich Arsenal, power is transmitted from where it is 
generated to where it is wanted by a belt and pulleys, and so it is 
on my ideal car. A flat belt about 2} inches wide leads from a 
drum on the flywheel to an idle pulley which revolves when the 
engine is started; and when the driver wishes to proceed on his 
way, by pressing a pedal he switches the belt over to a driving 
pulley which revolves a shaft. Another shaft which drives the 
chains is parallel to this, and between the two is the gear box, for 
change of speeds. Nothing can be more simple or more effective. 
The belt does not stretch after a few weeks’ use, nor slip, nor 
wear out. My old car was still running with the original belt 
when I sold it. It may be necessary to take up a new belt two 
or three times, a roadside operation which occupies two or three 
minutes. I have nothing to say against bevel gear; I do not know 
enough about it, and for powerful and expensive fast cars it is no 
doubt a necessity, although it is also fitted to many cheap and 
excellent cars. The “ belt drive,’’ however, I do know, and for 
cheapness and efficiency I can state emphatically that it is well-nigh 
perfect, if properly covered in and protected from mud and wet. 

10. Last (and least) is the shape of the body, and, taking it all 
round, the popular ‘‘ tonneau” is in my opinion the best. You can 
go on a long tour with a companion sitting by your side on the 
front seat, the ‘‘ tonneau” covered in and filled with luggage ; or— 
and this is one of the greatest pleasures—you can take another 
couple out for a long afternoon drive and receive their sincere 
thanks for a truly pleasant outing. 

Cost.—Say, well under £300. This seems a good deal for a 
man of moderate means to put down; but let us see. Such a sum 
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taken out of capital represents an income diminished by pro- 
bably less than £15 per annum. Petrol works out in this type of 
car at about twenty miles for one shilling on the flat, lubricating 
oil perhaps £1 for the year, and the licence is two guineas. Com- 
pare this with the cost of keeping a trap, horse, groom, and a 
forage bill going for the same period; and if a mechanic has to be 
called in for some little adjustments to your car, his bill will compare 
favourably with the veterinary surgeon’s accounts. Let no man of 
moderate means be led away by any craze for complications. 
The only necessary moving parts in a petrol engine are the piston 
going in and out of the cylinder, the inlet valve opening of its own 
accord and shutting by a spring, the exhaust valve being pushed 
open by a cam and roller and shutting by a spring, the flywheel 
revolving on its bearings, the electric timing device being driven by 
two cogwheels from its shaft, and a pump of some sort driven 
probably off the rim of the flywheel to circulate water round the 
engine to keep it cool. If these things are all well and strongly made 
they will give no trouble at all. For the sum above mentioned two 
good acetelyne lamps and all necessary tools, including spare accu- 
mulators, should be provided, and thus reasonaoly equipped, the 
man of moderate means, having simplicity as his watchword, will 
find that at a small expense he will be able to travel at a fair pace 
about the country with complete satisfaction to himself and his 
belongings. 

A word about second-hand cars. Buying a horse is a ticklish 
business all the world over, but it is child’s play compared to buying 
even a new motor car, unless it be one of the best and most expen- 
sive sort, and when it is not new the difficulty is far greater. There 
are numbers of ‘‘experimental’’ cars which were failures, and are 
now thrown on the market, traps for the unwary, out of date, and 
of a kind now for good reasons no longer made. Some of them 
were mere “ freaks” fit only for the scrap heap; but on the other 
hand motoring humanity is always wanting a car a little bigger and 
better and faster than the one it at present owns, and so there are 
good cars to be had, and if the would-be owner determines not to 
give, say, over £200, the best thing he can do is to put himself in 
the hands of a real expert who has been personally recommended 
to him, and then let him take a trip of fifty miles over a hilly country 
in the car he proposes to purchase. Paint and varnish mean little 
in this connection. The system is the main point, and then the 
condition of the engine and gear which expound the system. 

The question of expense in keeping a motor car depends mainly 
on whether a professional driver is to be employed or not, and if 
the car is to run on pneumatic or solid tyres. If a mechanic be 
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kept he must go out in the car to be at hand when wanted, and 
ifa spare tyre be always carried he can usually make good any 
damage done with little delay; but, as his wages are high and 
pneumatic tyres very expensive, this sort of ‘‘ motoring” is hardly 
one for men of moderate means, although the luxury of pneu- 
matics is very great, and for any speed over twenty miles an hour 
they are a necessity. 

On the other hand a car of the type I have described can be 
managed almost entirely without any professional assistance at all, 
and on a level road will run its mile in three minutes without undue 
vibration on solids. Speed is, in fact, a question of extra expense, 
and the question of whether the mile is to be run in two minutes 
expensively or in three minutes cheaply is one for the would-be 
owner to decide according to the state of his banking account. 
The question of employing a local agent depends a good deal on the 
man himself. If he has had some years of real experience he will 
at any rate know what to avoid, will desire to extend his connection 
by selling satisfactory vehicles to the local gentry and others, and 
will be at hand if wanted. It is also very desirable that the car 
should come from makers who keep a large stock of parts, such as 
bearings, springs, valves, pumps, etc., which are ‘‘ standardised,” 
and so will fit accurately when new ones are wanted at any time. 
Thus the life of the engine is almost indefinitely prolonged. 

We will imagine that a car of the type suggested has been pur- 
chased and delivered at the abode of the owner. His instructor will 
see that the petrol and water are in their proper tanks, that the 
electric current for ignition purposes is “‘on,” and the lubricators 
dripping correctly. The owner will then take his place in the 
driver’s seat, and the instructor, after starting the engine and seeing 
that the sparking lever is so set that there is no chance of a ‘‘ back 
fire’ occurring, will then sit beside him. 

The owner will find that in his lap is the steering wheel, 
underneath which is a small lever which controls the supply of gas 
to the engine, and which also, if moved in another direction, will 
alter the time at which each explosion occurs in the cylinder rela- 
tively to the position of the piston at the moment. This the 
instructor will at first regulate for him, and on it depends to a great 
extent the power of getting the best results from the engine. In 
theory the spark, and therefore the explosion, should occur when 
the gas is compressed to the utmost at the head of the cylinder, 
that is, when the piston is in as far as it will go; in practice, how- 
ever, the explosion takes time to occur, and by the time it has 
occurred the crank is over the dead centre and the piston just com- 
mencing to travel down the cylinder; but our novice will have the 
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spark so set for him that the piston has travelled some way down 
before it is pushed right down by the explosion. In front of him 
will be three pedals within easy reach, the centre one striking the 
belt over from the idle pulley to the driving pulley, and if he presses 
this pedal down to the full the driving pulley will revolve and the 
car will proceed. 

The left-hand pedal, on the other hand, if depressed a little, 
throws the belt off the driving pulley on to the idle pulley, and the 
car will gently stop; but if this left pedal is depressed to the full 
the brakes on the hubs of the driving wheels are thereby also applied, 
and the car will pull up short. The right-hand pedal actuates a 
very powerful metal brake on the counter shaft, to be used in an 
emergency, and therefore on using both pedals together the car is 
disengaged from the engine and pulled up in a few feet on any hill; 
there is also a hand lever at the side which keeps the brakes on, 
so that the driver can dismount and the car cannot move in either 
direction. 

In front of the driver is a long lever for changing the gear, 
which slides over a quadrant which has four notches in which a stud 
on the lever engages. In the lowest notch the gear is set for hill- 
climbing and the car proceeds slowly, but will now ascend any hill; 
in the next notch the car is “‘ out of gear” and the “‘ reverse’ can be 
used here; the next is the medium gear for ordinary hills, and 
the fourth is the high gear for level roads, slight inclines, and in- 
creased speeds. The great difficulty for the novice is in changing 
these gears, but it is a knack which soon comes, and in a few hours 
of careful instruction the beginner picks it up. Somewhere at the 
back of a motor-driver’s head a new sense is developed, constant 
watchful listening for the beat of his engine. However difficult the 
traffic may be to negotiate, or however engaging the conversation of 
his companion may be, this is to him as much another sense as 
seeing .or feeling, and to him it speaks a human language. The 
engine may gasp for more air or more gas in the ‘‘ mixture” which 
is fired, it may pant and begin to slow down on a hill for a change 
of gear, and it may even squeak for more oil somewhere. Three 
things terrify him—a mew noise in the engine, a dog nearly under 
his front wheels, and a lady cyclist darting down on him from a side 
street. It is hard enough to dodge a yelping cur when riding a 
bicycle, but in a motor car it is practically impossible; a sudden 
swerve may easily result in a collision or even in upsetting the car 
altogether, and perhaps killing someone. One must either stop the 
car dead and wait until the animal chooses to desist, or else one 
must go straight on and let him take his chance. For the cyclist, 
the remedy is to toot the horn on approaching every side street in 
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passing through a town, and for the ‘‘ new noise,”’ experience, and 
experience only, will decide what it is. 

It will be seen that the driver steers with his hands and drives 
with his feet, pressing the centre pedal to go on and the left one to 
slacken. In the car I speak of one can crawl about in any traffic 
on the top gear by letting the engine run at its normal and regular 
beat, and then, by very gently using the right pedal, one may take 
just as much power as one wants from the revolving belt by striking 
a portion of it only over on to the driving pulley, and if even the 
edge of the belt touches the driving pulley the car will move 
slowly, so delicate and flexible is this system of control; one does 
not move one’s throttle or sparking levers at all, and if a good 
opening occurs one can strike the belt right over and glide through 
at once, being on the top gear. Perhaps the most valuable hint is 
to remember that one stops far quicker than the moving stream 
of ordinary traffic, and that it does not do to pull up dead in 
front of a moving heavily-laden wagon which will be on top of 
you before its progress can be arrested. 

Let your motto be, ‘‘ The horse is a noble animal and the friend 
of man, but he does not always do so.”’ One soon gets to know by 
a horse’s eye if he is going to shy or not, but one must always be 
prepared for it. One must stop the car if a person in charge of a 
restive horse holds up his hand, but the ordinary ‘‘ courtesy of the 
road” is to stop the engine also if the animal is really frightened. 
I have found that ponies are the worst to pass. If ladies driving 
or riding are met, the counsel of perfection is to shoot up a side 
road, or even to turn round and retire a mile or two by the way 
which you came. If this is not feasible, the only thing to do, of 
course, is to stop the car and the engine quickly by switching off 
the current, get down, and offer to lead the animal by. Cattle, 
sheep, and pigs present no terrors; intoxicated persons and 
imbeciles of both sexes can be negotiated; but the dog and the 
cyclist we have ever with us, and cocks and hens will get under 
the wheels if they possibly can manage to do so. 

A word as to the police. I have, as I say, been driving for two 
years, and have found them to be a reasonable and, indeed, long- 
suffering body of men. I live in Surrey, my favourite drive is the 
Ripley Road, and I have never been spoken to yet. A friendly nod 
and perhaps a friendly lift to a stout and perspiring constable 
making his way to a distant village on a hot and dusty summer 
day is appreciated, and possibly when you are swinging along home 
at a little above the legal limit you will suddenly come on him 
again, and he will find something of interest to observe on the 
other side of the hedge as you go by. 
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If one is to have a satisfactory car at all this season now is 
the time to think about it. Last summer a high premium was 
asked for many of the better makes for immediate delivery, and 
those ordered to be made could not be delivered in some cases for 
twelve months. Many people are waiting for cheaper and simpler 
cars; asa matter of fact the tendency is the other way, and they 
are often dearer and more complicated, and even my simple car, 
which although simple is beautifully finished, has advanced in 
price in the last few months. The “latest improvement ”’ is often 
no improvement at all as far as the actual efficiency of the car is 
concerned, and is in many cases merely an extra source of trouble 
and anxiety. 


WY WAY 


A SHOOTING LODGE 


SHOOTING IN AUSTRIAN MOUNTAINS 
BY R. CL. BACHOFEN VON ECHT 


Ir England is the pioneer for nearly all things sporting, Austria 
with Hungary and Galicia is surely a country made by a good 
genius who had a soul for sport. He made not only high moun- 
tains and large woods for big game, he also made wide lowlands for 
partridges and hares; he made great lakes and long rivers for all 
sorts of water birds; he made plains with all sorts of obstacles for 
people who like the most beautiful sport of all—hunting. And after 
he had devised this country he put in it all sorts of beasts, from the 
bear to the weasel, from the stag to the rabbit, from the eagle to the 
partridge. Surely it was one of the genius’s good days when he 
created the large and mighty country now called the “ Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy.”’ And in these mountains, in these woods 
and plains, there lives a happy and sporting people; and the best 
sportsman, the best shot of all, is our old Emperor, in the same way 
as our beautiful Empress was the best and most intrepid rider to 
hounds. Hunting is well known to every English sportsman ; 
and as we manage this best and most chivalrous sport of all in the 
same way as in England, it is unnecessary to waste words about it. 
Many of our cavalry regiments have packs, and a good many are 
kept by private persons and hunts. Parts of Bohemia, Silesia, 
Lower Austria, then Hungary and Galicia, are all good hunting 
countries. We use not only English fox and Russian stag hounds, 
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but also the huge and very quick Russian greyhounds. We hunt 
the fox, the stag, sometimes with greyhounds the hare, and very 
often follow a drag. 

Shooting is in many ways very different from shooting in 
England. The writer has had no experience of English sport, but 
he has heard and read a good deal about it, and can see that it 
is carried on by methods dissimilar to those practised in England, 
notably the shooting of stag, roebuck, capercaillie, and blackcock. 

The pairing season of these four kinds of game is used to 
shoot them. Perhaps that sounds very brutal, that a sportsman 
goes out to use the love-sickness of a beast for killing it. But 
imagine large woods in wild mountain regions, and then tell me how 
you will shoot those relatively few capercaillies or blackcocks except 
in the pairing season, when they come to certain and well-known 
places. 

The stag and roebuck are shot out of the rutting season, too, 
by driving as well as by stalking. But the best sport in our 
mountains is always in the pairing season, and so may it be allowed 
to my poor pen to describe some Austrian fashions of shooting. 


CAPERCAILLIE AND BLACKCOCK. 


It is early in the spring; in the low valleys and in the plains the 
trees begin to show their first green leaves, but up in the mountains 
the snow is just melting, and now is the time when the capercaillie 
begins to pair. The gamekeeper goes out early every morning to 
find the spots where this large bird is singing his love songs, mostly 
on the top of a fir tree high up in the deeper parts of the wood. 
And then when his master comes the gentle old man is glad to give 
him notice of some ‘sure ”’ birds. 

It is a cold night, no moon in the sky, and just three o’clock, 
when we go out of the little lodge and begin silently to climb the 
wood. All the ground is still covered with wet snow, and the green 
moss is to be seen only on a few spots. The keeper goes first, 
showing the way. Nearly an hour we are climbing in silence. 
Suddenly the old man stands like a stone, listening. And far away 
I hear the sound of the singing cock. It isa funny and indescribable 
chant, this love song. The man who never heard it cannot form an 
idea of it. We go through the wood, leaving the path, the small 
light of a little lantern showing us where trees and bushes are, 
and very often we fall in holes, sinking in the snow over the knees. 
The sound comes nearer, or rather we come nearer to it. Often it 
goes on a long while, and suddenly it ceases and we must remain 
just where we are, listening almost without breathing; then when 
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we stop again, often one foot in a hole, the other high up. A long 
time ago we extinguished the lantern, and we are now going quite in 
the darkness. But nearer and nearer we come, and suddenly the 
keeper stops and shows me a high fir tree. I can only see the dark 
mass of the tree, nothing else; but just over my head I hear the 
cock singing his love song, and when he ceases to sing I hear the 
noise of his feathers and feet against the rough bark of the branch. 

The sky becomes clearer and clearer; now I can make out the 
bird with extended head, with drooping wings, sitting on the branch of 
the old tree, silhouetted against the grey dawning light. I try to 
take aim, but it is quite impossible to see the sight against the dark 
bird. Waiting some long anxious minutes, always in fear he may 
leave his tree and fly toa hen, I try again. Now it is just possible. 
I fire, the sound of the gun strangely breaking the perfect silence of 
the morning; the bird falls down, head forwards, striking on the 
ground with a heavy thud. I know parts where some sportsmen, in 
one morning, shot from six to eight capercaillies all in the ‘‘ Balz.”! 
It is not allowed in our country to shoot the hen, and the cock may 
only be shot in the pairing time. The blackcock also is shot only 
at the same period. He does not sing his love song sitting on 
trees, but sings and dances on the ground amid the heather and in 
open places in the wood. These spots are well known to our game- 
keepers, and artificial hiding-places are made where the sportsmen 
can lie and wait. This sport is not as exciting as the first described. 
Often several cocks are shot from one hiding-place. 


THE ROEBUCK. 

Another inhabitant not only of our mountains and woods like 
the capercaillie, but also of the plains, is the roebuck. We shoot it 
sometimes by driving, but more often than in that way by stalking in 
and out of his rutting season, which is in the months of June, July, 
and August, varying according to the district. The roe-doe makes 
a certain sound to call the buck, and this sound the sportsman 
imitates. Early in the morning or later in the afternoon he climbs 
up to the meadows in the wood where the roes come out to feed. 
Well concealed there he waits, and at intervals mimics the cry of 
the doe. It moves slowly in the high grass, comes nearer and 
nearer, stops, moves again. Exciting moments! Now it is near 
enough, the sportsman raises the cry once more, and there appears 
the head of a good, well-grown buck. The rifle goes to the shoulder, 
the bullet finds its billet in the heart. 

In Styria I sat one evening waiting; the gamekeeper at my 
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side made the sound of the doe, and suddenly it was answered from 
my left side. Nearly in the same moment a buck came from the 
right side and stopped a few yards from me. The bullet made him 
a bed in the grass. As soon as the sound of the shot rang out a 
doe and another buck came from my left side in full flight. The 
second bullet reached the ardent lover. It isa good, exciting sport ! 
‘ There are places in our mountains where thirty to fifty bucks are 
killed only by stalking in one rutting season. 


THE ROARING STAG. 


The shooting in our mountains—as may be gathered from what 
has already been said—requires a good deal of experience, coolness, 
perseverance, and physical aptitude on the part of the sportsman, 
but certainly no sport more than deer-stalking in the summer and 
in the rutting season in the autumn. The driving only takes place 
in winter, and that is very cold and tiring work, when the shooter 
must stay hours and hours waiting on one spot, often in snow over 
his knees. The best sport, as has been said, is always in the 
rutting season at the end of September and middle of October. 
The conch-shell is used to imitate the rut-cry of the stag, to call 
the strong one by the roar of a still stronger and to challenge him 
to a battle; but it requires a very long experience to use it properly 
and not to frighten the approaching stag. 

It is early in the morning, the stars are yet in the sky, when 
the sportsman leaves his lodge, and, accompanied by his game- 
keeper, begins to ascend the wood. The fogs are hanging over 
the country; the leaves of all trees and bushes show the various 
colours of autumn. But in this dying world a new life is beginning. 
Under the trees, losing their leaves and going to sleep, until new 
spring awakes them, a very strong and impulsive life is moving— 
it is the rutting season of stags, the kings of our woods. Slowly 
and without any noise the two men go their way. The eyes are 
wide open, the ear is alert to catch the softest sound, all nerves 
are strained. Higher, always higher up they go; the region of leaved 
trees lies behind them, and dark sombre fir-wood is reached. 

And now suddenly a roaring makes the air tremble, a roaring 
deep and loud, pleading and longing, asking for love and for battle 
—the rut-cry of a “‘good” stag. Another gives answer and yet 
another. The roar is terrific in this seething fog! The men 
stay silent; noiselessly they go on, following the sound. The wood 
opens, a small meadow appears, and through the mist they see on 
the other side some hinds huddled together and a stag of six points 
with them. And the roar comes nearer and nearer, the roar of 
the stronger, the ‘‘ good” one. The wind is blowing well against 
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the hunters, and so they stay silent on the edge of the meadow, 
only a hundred yards from the stags, which go round restlessly. 
And now he comes out of the wood—the giant. One moment the 
adversaries look at each other. The giant is a good stag, showing 
twelve points. His neck is big under a great shaggy mane; the 
body is lean, ragged, stained with half-dried mud. Proudly and 
slowly, the head drawn back, the chin aloft, he walks against 
his smaller adversary; his breath spurts forth in jets of steam 
through the cold damp air. But the adversary sees that his foe is 
too strong for him, and quickly he turns and disappears in the wood, 
to seek his love-luck elsewhere. A scornful roar follows him, 
and the giant rolls his body in a little water puddle. Now it is 
time! A minute later and the stag will go with his new wives 
into the wood. As soon as the mighty body rises, the gun goes up, 
the finger crooks round the trigger, and then a short sharp sound! 

Through the clearing smoke the men see the sign of a hit. 
In full flight the stag disappears into the wood, so that the branches 
and trees crack. And now it is silent again, only far away one 
hears the flight of the hinds. On the spot where the bullet reached 
the stag some blood stains are to be found, and a few hundred 
paces away he lies in his last bed. The happy shooter puts a green 
branch of a fir-tree on his hat, and in the afternoon some wood- 
cutters bring the body down to the shooting lodge. 

But not always does Diana smile on the shooter. How often 
he goes out and comes home with empty hand and empty hat! 


SOME OTHER SHOOTING. 


Perhaps it may be allowed to mention the most awful thing 
according to the ideas of an English sportsman, and that is the 
matter of fact that we shoot the fox. In the mountains it is quite 
impossible to hunt it, and it is too formidable a robber and kills 
too much game to be left alone. We dig it out of its fox-earth too, 
especially if there are cubs, and very useful for that and for digging 
out the badger are those small, long, and very low dogs with the 
strong and outward turned feet which we call ‘‘ Dachshunde.” 
We even resort to poisoned meat and gins, when we cannot other- 
wise cope with their numbers. 

There will be much in all this that sounds new and strange to 
English ears; some things, perhaps, that sound unsportsmanlike. 
But ‘‘different countries different methods,’’ and if endurance, 
pluck, good temper, and a genuine love of nature give us a right to 
that good name, there are many among the Austrian mountains 
who may claim to be sportsmen ! 
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THE WILDFOWLER 
BY DAVID C. MACMICHAEL 


THROUGH the long days of sunshine and warmth the wildfowler 
languishes. The equinoctial gales of autumn rouse him from his 
apathy. Winter sees him strenuous and active. In spring his 
interest palls. He drowses in summer. 

He has graduated high in the school of sport. What hard 
experience teaches he never forgets. For his education he pays a 
heavy price; yet not in mere money, else more would claim his degree, 
but in hardship. He has learned his lessons often amid the tumults 
of nature, exposed to the will of all the elements. He has lived, and 
for the knowledge gained he has laid down upon the counter of life 
not gold, but so much vital energy. To graduate in such a school 
a man must possess true hardihood. An iron constitution, a deter- 
mined nature, infinite patience and endless resource, an open eye 
to note the ways of the fowl, and a sharp memory to treasure up 
each lesson—all these things blended together and leavened with 
a dash of the hunting spirit are essential in the wildfowler. 
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To him the sullen moaning of the wind is a voice of invitation. 
When others seek shelter he is abroad. Frost and snow are his 
associates. Dashing spray, and driving rain and hail showers, form 
frequent accompaniments of his calling. Clear frosty moonlight 
nights tempt him away from his fireside. On the eve of a gale, 
when the mercury is sinking quickly in the barometer, he cannot 
stay at home. His gun is his dearest friend, and the cries of the 
wildfowl more alluring than any other voice. 

He has read one volume of the great book of nature, and its 
information is ever ready at his finger tips. Seabirds and their 


COMMON WILD DUCK 


ways are no mystery to him. He finds a meaning in dim foot- 
prints on the sand and ooze, in the cast-off feathers by stagnant 
pools beside the shore, in the chorus of varied voices rising from 
the beach exposed at ebb-tide, in the whistle of unseen wings, and 
the notes of birds passing overhead in the darkness. To him each 
separate sound represents some definite fowl; and the manner of 
their calling, their restlessness, their ways on the water and in the 
air, convey a message. Every instrument in the orchestra is 
familiar; he can tell what the blended harmonies and discords 
imply. 

Often a man of limited means, his sporting enthusiasm is 
unbounded. He cannot perhaps afford to rent a moor or forest ; 
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the seashore with its wealth of migratory fowl must form his hunt- 
ing-ground. His stock-in-trade may consist of nothing better than 
a well-worn breechloader and a light rowing boat, with a suit of 
oilskins to withstand the wet. Yet he knows the powers of that 
plain old gun, and he handles it with a skill and confidence begotten 
of long acquaintance. When it fails he lays the failure to his chilled 
hands or eye glazed by the searching wind. Whether he trudges 
the foreshore gun in hand to pick up stray passing duck or curlew, 
or crouches behind some rudely constructed shelter waiting for the 
rising tide to bring fowl within range of his weapon, or puts out in 


GREAT CRESTED GREBE 


his cranky skiff to surprise the birds in their favourite resting- 
places, he is a sportsman from the sou’-wester that almost extin- 
guishes his features down to the well-oiled boots which encase his 
feet. He stalks the mallard with all the zest of his wealthier 
brother in the craft who stalks the stag. Nor are his wants hard 
to satisfy. Two or three couple of ducks, well worked for and 
neatly shot, send him home light-hearted. Yet he is ambitious. 
The ideal shot is always in the future. He dreams of it, and 
laughs exultantly in slumber watching the thing accomplished : two 
raking shots into a crowded company of widgeon, the first among 
the sitting birds, the second just as they spread their wings for 
flight, leaving a score of dead or cripples strewn upon the water, 
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this followed by a quarter of an hour of exciting cripple-stopping to 
make sure of the more lively of his victims. Such is ever his 
dream, and he lives continually in hope of seeing it realised. Some 
day it may come true. 

Nothing daunts his ardour. The one thing he abhors is fine 
weather, when the winds have fallen asleep, and the sun grows 
warm even for a December day, and the fowl rest in the open. 
Then he looks gloomily at sea and sky, and taps the barometer, a 


COMMON HERON 


hint full of significance. What would he not give to let loose a 
gale! For his heart is ever singing the song of the fowler :— 
Welcome, wild Nor’-easter ! 
Shame it is to see 
Odes to every zephyr ; 
Ne’er a verse to thee. 


Fill the lake with wildfow] ; 
Fill the marsh with snipe ; 
While on dreary moorlands 
Lonely curlew pipe.—C. KINGSLEY. 


On dark nights he leaves the fireside and walks the shore in 
solitary state when the ooze is laid bare at ebb-tide. He listens to 
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the voices, or, should the place be silent, strikes a match which 
flames fora moment ere he extinguishes it. Then he notes what 
follows. For that is a sure way of attracting the notice of wild- 
fowl in the night time, and they respond immediately by sounding 
analarm. To the fowler every voice has meaning. The raucous 
thrice-repeated shriek of the heron, the melancholy ‘‘ coo-ee”’ of the 
curlew, the still more plaintive ‘‘ whee-ho-ho” of the redshank, the 
explosive ‘‘ quack ” of the duck, and the thin husky reply of her mate 
the mallard, the diminutive voice of the teal, and the surprised em- 
phatic “ whee-oh ”’ of the drake widgeon, all tell their own tale to his 


SQUACCO HERON 


practised ear. Overhead he hears the ‘‘ scape-scape ” of wandering 
snipe, to which he pays no particular attention. When daylight 
dawns the snipe will be far enough from the shore, back to the 
marshes where they rest during daylight. But he knows that the 
loch is full of fowl. Duck, widgeon, and teal are there, and these 
are his chief concern; and he retires indoors to rest contented of 
soul, laying great pians for the morrow as he cleans and oils his 
heavy shoulder-gun. 

No weather is bad enough to keep him indoors, and only a 
hurricane can drive him off the water when fowl are about. As 
easy to prevent the birds from singing in the spring time, or the 
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lambs from gambolling in the pasture land, as to restrain the ardent 
fowler from his sport. 

I have known him wade waist deep in the sea to recover a 
wounded bird drifting out from shore. I have known him on a 
frosty moonlight night, when his boat stuck fast on a mud bank, 
while the water ebbed and left him stranded, stretch himself out 
uncomplainingly on the planking and wait for a couple of hours 
until the returning tide floated him off again. I have known him 
lurk for hours in the dark behind a few stones piled into a rough 
parapet, anticipating the dawn and the rising tide which would 
bring the birds within shot of his weapon. I have seen him wait- 
ing in the gloaming near some favourite haunt to get one or two 


REDSHANK 


almost impossible shots at the dim form of ducks passing between 
himself and the last glow of sunset. I have seen him on a winter 
night, when the cold was so intense that he left his dog at home, 
doing his own retrieving. I have seen him pulling the oars with 
straining arms and hard-set face, while the top of almost every 
wave broke over the bows of his little craft and the spindrift went 
smoking along the sea. Yet, when he returned with something to 
show, he made light of all hardship and exposure and wet. Such 
things were all in the day’s work. Only when the bag flopped 
emptily against his back did he show any signs of despondency, and 
seldom for long. To-morrow he would do better. Ay! and to- 
morrow evening he would appear, and from his well-stuffed bag 
produce couple after couple of widgeon and mallard, with perhaps a 
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teal or two as “various’’; at such a time the look upon his face 
was good to see. 

The wildfowler is a silent man; he takes no pleasure in laying. 
bare the secrets of his heart to every chance acquaintance. If you 
would understand him, see him in his right environment. As the 
shepherd’s portrait should have a background of hill and dale, so 
the fowler shows to best advantage by the wave-worn shore of the 
unresting sea. Take him out of his proper surroundings, and he 
grows disconsolate; in their midst, a quiet spirit of alacrity pervades 
his nature. 

A modest building, his cottage stands within a gunshot of the 


COMMON SHELDRAKE 


waterside. The murmuring sea, whose voice forms the deep sub- 
dued undertone accompaniment of all his life, is essential to his 
happiness. To him the din and vapour of the city are an abomina- 
tion. His infrequent trips townwards are usually of the briefest ; 
the only shop windows in front of which he loiters are the gun- 
makers’. 

One room at home is dedicated to his own particular use. 
Cosy if small, and lined with wood from floor to ceiling, it forms at 
once his gun-room, smoking-room, and library. On rare occasions 
only his wife is permitted to enter, duster in hand, and this always 
under his own jealous supervision. It is his one concession, granted 
grudgingly and under muttered protest. 

If nothing else, his collection of books would indicate the bent 
of his nature. One easily recognises the binding of the Badminton 
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Library, and near these volumes Colquhoun’s classic on the 
Moor and Loch, Payne-Gallwey’s books on Fowling, and a few 
similar treatises. A large pile of back numbers of the Field occu- 
pies one corner. He has read it from boyhood, and at rare intervals 
contributes a modest article dealing with his own experiences. 
There are also a few volumes of fiction, all of the wholesome class. 
He has no palate for problems. Subtle soul-analysis is lost upon 
him. Something historical, not psychological ; something descrip- 
tive of robust action, not the morbid introspection of the moral 
vivisectionist—that is what appeals to his heart. He never drives 
himself through a book against his better judgment. What does 
not please he flings aside. 

An inveterate smoker is the wildfowler. It takes more than a 
shower to damp out his glowing dottle, and the wind that would 
prevent him lighting up must blow a wicked gale. His pipe is 
almost as dear as his gun, and of both his spouse is mildly jealous. 
On either side of the fireplace in his sanctum hang two capacious 
pipe-racks, every place engaged. He never throws an old friend 
out. The very pipe with which he served apprenticeship to my 
Lady Nicotine is extant still. 

Stacked in the cosiest corner of the room, within reach of his 
favourite armchair, repose his weapons of the chase—four guns, and 
a cleaning-rod, their servant. Two of the former are superannuated 
now. The first, a short percussion gun dating back to the days of 
King William, is still kept clean for the sake of the old friend from 
whom it came. The second is a single-barrelled muzzle-loader, 
small of bore but long of barrel, a veteran indeed. It was his 
father’s gun before him, and the weapon with which he practised 
the alphabet of shooting. On the day he slew three widgeon at one 
discharge from that ancient piece the wildfowler was born. And 
now all that remains of it is treasured lovingly; for the hammer is 
gone, the ramrod is a-wanting, and in place of the nipple one sees a 
rusty cavity. The third gun is a light modern breechloader re- 
served for special occasions ashore. Sometimes he is asked to join 
a party on the hill, and none is keener in tramping the heather and 
pushing through bracken and rushes, while his favourite shot is a 
high-sailing blackcock. Good as this is, he ever returns from the 
moorland to the shore convinced more firmly that no form of shoot- 
ing equals his own special branch. The poetry of sport appeals to 
him, and he loves to watch a pointer working, but he takes little 
pleasure in bowling over birds that lie until kicked up. 

Like Saul among his brethren stands the duck-gun beside the 
rest, a heavy, plain ten-bore, with specially strong barrels, and locks 
devoid of all engraving. Long use and frequent cleaning have 
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polished the twisted barrels bright from breech to muzzle. No 
speck of rust, however, is visible. Vaseline coats every particle of 
metal. This is his constant companion afloat. 

The deal cabinet by the wall contains in one compartment an 
assortment of cartridges, in another the oil and vaseline, cotton- 
waste, and other implements for cleaning. Above it stands the 
single ornament in the room, a mounted teal drake in exquisite 
plumage. For stuffed birds in general he cherishes a quiet con- 
tempt. Dust traps he calls them. This teal is the one exception 
that proves the rule. 

Hard by the fireside reposes ‘‘ Widgeon,” an old retriever in the 


RED-BREASTED MERGANSER 


evening of his life, letting much time go past in that light slumber 
which dogs affect, ignoring the ordinary events of indoor life, meal 
hours excepted. Yet let the gunlocks click, and at once his ears are 
pricked and he springs to attention. 

Sundry strong hooks embellish the door, supporting oilskins 
and sou’-wester, and a well-worn game-bag. The wildfowler eschews 
a separate bag for cartridges. For all ordinary purposes afloat the 
pockets of his shooting-jacket carry sufficient ammunition. 

Such is his den ashore, a key to the nature of the man. His 
cottage stands by the side of a long arm of the sea—a loch 
broken up by many islands, its shore-line indented into numerous 
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bays and creeks. Here and there broad stretches of ooze laid bare 
at low water carry a luxuriant crop of widgeon-grass, forming a 
paradise for fowl. When the tide has receded these patches are 
covered with birds feeding securely or washing in the shallows. 
At such times the wildfowler watches, but leaves them undisturbed. 
In a few hours the water will come silently flooding in and float 
the fowl off the feeding ground, and then they will either take wing 
in small companies to some of the sheltered bays, or drift ashore to 
rest among the seaweed. That is his opportunity. Clad in a well- 
worn shooting suit of some indescribable colour—neither brown nor 


BRENT GOOSE 


green nor grey, yet combining all the shades of these—with the 
heavy weapon tucked under his arm, he studies the movements of 
the birds. Should some remain to float leisurely ashore, he calcu- 
lates where they are likeliest to land. Stealthily he makes for the 
best piece of cover in the vicinity: a rude abattis perhaps erected 
by himself for such emergencies, perhaps only a clump of rushes, 
with the colour of which his garments blend harmoniously. There, 
crouching low against the ground, he waits expectantly. If the lair 
be stony, its hardness never gives him a thought. It may be damp, 
but moisture has few terrors for him. From time to time, raising 
his head by inches, he examines what the birds are about. If need 
be, he changes his position, crawling in serpent fashion to a more 
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likely piece of cover. There is no haste about his movements, only 
a deadly quiet deliberation. 

The water creeps over the sand until it touches the bank within 
thirty yards of the spot where he lies. As it deepens the birds float 
to land. The first of these, swimming in desultory style and 
stopping to snatch at a blade of widgeon-grass caught in a clump 
of seaweed, comes within range. He notes the fact, but makes no 
sign. The rest, scattered here and there, are in no haste to come 
ashore, therefore he waits. He knows their habits. By ones and 
twos they gather in, sublimely unconscious of the lurking danger. 
Four or five get bunched together for a moment. This is his chance. 


COMMON TEAL 


Rising, with the gun at his shoulder, just high enough to clear the 
top of the rushes, he rakes the cluster of fowl with his right barrel, 
and with his left cuts down a single bird as it takes wing. Two 
lie quite lifeless ; a third is swimming in aimless circles, its head 
thrown back over its shoulder, evidently in extremis. A fourth, with 
broken pinion, is splashing out to sea. Instinctively, as he surveys 
the result of his shooting, he has been reloading, and before the 
lively cripple has travelled out of range a charge of heavy shot 
tears up the surface and arrests its progress. Its head droops in 
little jerks, and finally hangs limply down into the water. Good 
work indeed ; two couple of widgeon, and no cripples lost! Wiping 
the marks from their feathers and shaking off the sea-water, he 
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allows them to cool before packing them carefully into his bag. 
His afternoon has been properly spent. His pipe has been well 
earned. With the water squishing in his boots—for he has been 
his own retriever to-day—he trudges contentedly home. 

If, however, with the incoming tide the birds all leave the ooze, 
his tactics are different. Instead of waiting for the fowl to come to 
him he seeks them out. He gets his boat afloat. Studying the 
direction of the wind, he shrewdly guesses where the birds have 
betaken themselves. Certain bays will be exposed—needless to seek 
for fowl there. But other creeks are sheltered, and the birds 
know it quite as well as the wildfowler. It is to these last that the 
bulk of the duck have retired, and thither he follows. Pulling a leisurely 
stroke, he covers the distance. Haste is unnecessary ; provided no 
rival sportsman is afloat, the ducks are not likely to move for hours. 
There is a land-locked sea-pool on this island within twenty yards of 
the water, a favourite resting-place for all kinds of sea birds. He 
makes straight for it. When within two hundred yards he turns 
round on the seat of his boat, and, instead of rowing, paddles face 
forwards. On the thwart before him, ready to be picked up at a 
moment’s notice, the duck-gun lies at full cock. The rowlocks 
have been muffled, so that the only sound is the drip from the oars 
between each stroke and the wavelets gurgling under the planking 
of the boat. Silently he reduces the distance between himself and 
the pond. At the right moment he drops the oars and catches 
up his weapon. As the keel grates on the shore he stands erect. 
Simultaneously, with heavy fluttering of wings, a dozen mallards 
spring up in noisy disorder, proving how accurate have been his 
calculations. There is no chance here for the deadly sitting shot, 
but coolly taking two birds in line with his first barrel he drops 
them both, while a third falls to his left at longer range. With a 
sigh of quiet satisfaction he collects the spoil, and resumes the pipe 
laid down only ten minutes before. Fortune has favoured him 
to-day. Neither curlew nor heron has signalled his approach and 
given the alarm to the too watchful duck, though he has often 
had occasion to curse the “ longbills”’ for their noisy inter- 
ference. 

Thus pass the short winter days, bringing now the sweets of 
success, and again the bitterness of failure. Moonlight nights, too, 
tempt him forth, and although on such the bag is seldom heavy 
and often empty, the wildfowler cannot resist their appeal. The 
cry of the fowl is music to his ear; the rushing of their wings sets 
every pulse a-throbbing. For him the world is still young while yet 
his hand and eye can work in unison. From boyhood he has been 
a wildfowler ; a wildfowler he will be to the end of the piece. 
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© REMARKS ON. CRICKET 
BY E. L. MARSDEN 


THE proposed alteration in the rules of cricket with respect to the 
widening of the wicket has led to vehement, and, in some cases, 
wildly excited, discussion among various classes of cricketers. The 
committees of the first-class counties and many players of position, 
amateur and professional, have given public expression to their 
views on this matter; and although there is an extraordinary 
diversity of opinions (some, I fear, not entirely devoid of selfish 
bias), it appears certain that the majority of players and spectators 
are agreed that some alteration in the rules is desirable in the 
interests of the game. During the last decade scores have become 
larger and larger, and the proportion of drawn games has increased 
to ridiculous dimensions. The point of the whole affair is this: 
Nowadays one goes to the majority of county matches with the 
idea of seeing one or two individual performances rather than 
with the hope of watching the attainment of a definite resuit ; 
one goes, for example, to look at ‘‘ Ranji,” or Jessop, or Abel, and 
not to ascertain whether Surrey will beat Sussex, or Gloucestershire 
beat Middlesex. These large scores and unfinished matches spoil 
cricket as a game from every point of view; it loses in interest, 
and becomes an exhibition of batting on the part of a few notable 
NO. XCIV, VOL. XvI,—Muy 1903 00 
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players instead of an exciting struggle between two teams of 
eleven men aside. The evil seems to become greater yearly and has 
spread to the better class of club cricket, where in one-day matches 
such scores as one side 280 for five (declared), the other side 200 
for four, or something of that kind, are quite common; in match 
after match in club cricket (I refer only to the best class of 
cricket clubs which can afford to have a good ground and a 
prepared pitch), only half the team on each side have the chance 
of an innings. One constantly hears men say, ‘‘It’s no good 
my playing cricket for —— club; I hardly ever get a knock.” 
This is much harder on club cricketers who occasionally take a day 
off for a match than on first-class cricketers, the majority of whom 
are either professionals or men with plenty of leisure time to play. 
Without being dogmatic, one may fairly make the assertion that 
something should be done if cricket is to remain, as it ought to 
be, the most popular of our national games. 

It is hardly necessary to state that the really vital cause of this 
development of big scoring is the excellence of present-day pitches 
as compared with those of the past. I have heard two other causes 
suggested, one being a general improvement in batting without 
a corresponding improvement in bowling, and the other the de- 
cadence of fielding. With regard to these two contentions there 
is no way of proving or disproving either of them; but the 
probability is that neither bowling nor fielding has deteriorated 
during the last few years; it is very possible that some improvement 
might be shown in both departments, but the chances are that there 
is really no marked difference. It is the excellent pitches which 
make the average bowling of to-day much easier than the bowling of 
the past. There is a great deal of brilliant fielding now, probably 
more than there ever was; that a certain number of catches should 
be missed is part of the game and it has never been otherwise; even 
cricketers are not exceptions to the rule that human beings are 
fallible. Assuming that some change in the laws of cricket be neces- 
sary, it is useless to argue that if bowling and fielding were better 
no such change would be required; it is not only a platitude, but 
one that it can do no good to assert. 

The faults of modern cricket are due to the over-good pitches, 
and this is a very difficult matter to legislate about. One cannot 
now revert to the old wickets, and it would be almost impossible to 
enforce a law to prevent the preparation of the ground, even if such 
a law were desirable; in theory it is difficult enough, in practice it 
certainly would be unworkable. 

We have thus arrived at two conclusions, viz., that a change in 
the laws is needed, and that the reason for such a change is 
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brought about by a cause which it is impossible to counteract: the 
question remains as to what it is best to do in the interests of the 
game. The object of the reform should be to make as little altera- 
tion as possible in the rules, and at the same time to improve cricket 
by rendering it more difficult for the batsman to stay in; in other 
words, by putting a premium on really first-class batting and making 
it harder for the moderate batsmen to scrape together their thirties 
and forties (which they so often compile without deserving them or 
their side needing them). Some scheme is wanted by which scor- 
ing would be reduced to sensible proportions, and at the same time 
the brilliant batsman would still be able to show his superiority 
over the bowler. After much consideration I have arrived at the 
conclusion that the enlargement of the wickets would be the most 
effective plan: that the wickets should be widened and raised in 
height. It is difficult to see what objection there can be to this 
suggestion,! or at any rate to giving ita trial. The painful stone- 
walling tactics in which some of our leading first-class players in- 
dulge would be less likely to meet with success, as besides the fact 
of there being more of the wicket uncovered by the bat, it would be 
more dangerous to leave balls on the off side alone altogether, and 
more difficult to play an off ball with the pad. The enlarged area 
of the wickets would also add to the chance of a run out, and of a 
leg-before-wicket. The increase in the height would benefit those 
balls which beat the batsman and at present go just over the top of the 
bails, and these are always balls which deserve to get aman out. This 
reform is certainly not too drastic, and unless something of the kind 
be done, it is to be feared that cricket will gradually lose popularity 
with players and spectators alike; gate money will decrease, and 
the county cricket clubs will discover that the public will not pay 
money to come and see drawn games. Those of the poorer counties 
who for financial reasons fear that an alteration in favour of the 
bowler will shorten the game and thus lessen the gate. are, I think, 
somewhat short-sighted: I am convinced that they will get more 
people to come and see a match finished in two days than one 
drawn in three. 

I have purposely omitted to mention the argument that it is too 
difficult even under the present laws to make runs on a wet wicket, 
as one can only legislate for what is the normal state of things, and 
a very wet season is the exception; in this connection I might point 
out how interesting are those matches which are fought out on 


1 Objections neverthe'ess are raised, and some which deserve respectful considera- 
tion; but it is interesting to hear one side of the question advanced by a practical and 
competent cricketer.—Ep. 
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sticky wickets, and as a rule much better cricket and more satis- 


factory finishes result. 
There is one great evil in latter-day cricket which has passed 


unmentioned by the majority of writers on the game, and that is the 
matter of averages. The weekly publication of the first-class averages 
has done much harm. It has given batsmen an inducement to play 
for their own score; they forget that each player is one of a team, 
as at football or hockey, and that his individual performance is of 
no importance at all as long as his side wins. It is certain that 
many players in first-class cricket play as if they do not care whether 
their side wins or not as long as they have a high position in the 
averages at the end of the season. 

Many a man has prevented his side from winning a match by 
making runs when they were not wanted. The Yorkshire eleven is 
a brilliant exception to this; indeed, it is apparent that the last few 
batsmen often throw away their wickets when they think it would 
be to the advantage of their side. The curse of averages is also 
creeping into club cricket, and is partly responsible for the absurdly 
careful play sometimes indulged in in club matches. One almost 
wishes there were a rule that a man must score a certain number of 
runs in a certain time or go out, though of course this would hardly 


be practicable. It would be a thousand pities if this best of games 
were spoiled through the conservatism of the cricket legislators ; 
let them realise that huge scores, drawn games, playing for averages, 
tea intervals, and all that kind of thing are gradually alienating the 
affection and admiration of the public, and spoiling the game for 
the players, and let them also recognise that the laws of evolution 
apply to cricket as to everything else. Then will those croakers 


who say ‘*Cricket as a game is on the wane,”’ *‘Cricket is moribund,” 
In a few years’ time you won't get twenty people to go to see a 
county match,” be confounded; but not otherwise. 
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BOOKS ON SPORT 


GREATER Russia. By Wirt Gerrare. With illustrations and map. 
London: William Heinemann. 1903. 


Strictly speaking this is not a ‘‘ book on sport”; but the subject 
occurs, and travel is sufficiently analogous to make the volume 
admissible in these pages. The author—who has contributed to this 
Magazine—possesses shrewd observation and the gift of describing 
what he considers worthy of description in graphic style. He visited 
‘‘Greater Russia’’ for the purpose of seeing and studying the 
country and the people as much as possible beneath the surface; a 
casual superficial view did not content him; his object was to write 
a book, but a book which should contain sound and trustworthy 
information, and he has well succeeded. We do not profess an 
intimate acquaintance with the districts about which Mr. Wirt 
Gerrare writes, but it is impossible not to recognise the tone of 
accuracy and reality. It is a strange country, this Russia, and, 
amongst other things, fantastically law-bound. Here is an 
example :— 

“Ample latitude is allowed in the way of personal abuse, but 
one may not call another a fool—there is a Scriptural injunction 
against that, and it is consequently a legal offence too. A ‘vint’ 
player called his partner a fool for needlessly trumping their trick. 
The offended man brought his accuser before the court. The culprit 
pleaded provocation, and, knowing that the judge would be a pas- 
sionate follower of the national game, explained the matter in detail. 
The judge became interested ; got excited as the particulars of the 
play were given. ‘I took the trick with my queen, and instead of 
throwing away, my partner played the king!’ shouted the abuser. 
‘ The fool! ’ said the judge. ‘ Next case.’ ” 

Much of the volume is, of course, devoted to Siberia, where 
hunting, fishing, and trapping are the chief pursuits of the natives. 
In one province, Narym, some 2,500 men are thus engaged, and 
a year’s take, so far as returns could be obtained—they were 
admittedly incomplete—included 700,000 squirrels, 15,000 mink, 
3,000 sable, 2,000 ermine, 1,500 otters, 200 bears, 18,000 hares, 1,000 
roebuck ; 70,000 willow grouse, 30,000 blackcock, 8,000 capercailzie, 
with foxes, badgers, mountain sheep, ibex, skunks, deer, part- 
ridges, etc. The birds are almost all netted and killed with the 
trapper’s teeth—a bite at the back of the neck. The “ Golds” dress 
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in fish skins and live in mud huts, their “suits” being made of 
keta, salmon, and sturgeon, and these skins are also used to make 
sails for their boats, amongst other purposes. No Russian will walk 
if he can find anything to carry him, though, except the Cossacks, 
Russians are not horsemen; Tartars, Kirghis, and Mongols ride, 
and, besides horses, they make hacks of oxen and stags, both 
maral and reindeer, besides camels, asses, and mules. Among the 
Mongols we are told that hunting is not only the chief pursuit but 
almost their religion. Various rites are performed before setting 
out, and certain acts, particularly the taking of the game, must not 
be witnessed by strangers. Thesame state of things prevails in some 
other countries. Nothing could be more elementary than the 
hunting of big game, such as bear. The men hunt and surround the 
beast, ‘‘ wait till the bravest man dashes from the circle and stabs 
the animal with a short knife, regaining the bear-baiters if he can; 
then he and others repeat the deed till the creature succumbs.” 
Dogs, like Pomeranians in appearance, are employed by the Mongols : 
in the North they are white or piebald, in the South black or very 
dark brown. They are shy, good-tempered dogs, and are fed almost 
entirely upon fish. The author describes a trepang, or sea snail, 
surely one of the most extraordinary of living things :— 

‘** Trepang Bay is the old Chinese name for the Golden Horn 
of Vladivostok, and a large number of these strange creatures are 
speared in all the shallows of the coast. In appearance the trepang 
is something like a long snail traversed from one end to the other 
by a digestive tube. The creature is more like a stomach than any- 
thing else. It walks upon hollow, tentacular feet, which act as 
suckers. The trepang possesses the extraordinary faculty of ejecting, 
when frightened or irritated, the entire contents of its body—even 
to the teeth. When the organs have thus been ejected they presently 
reproduce themselves. Another faculty is that of spontaneous sub- 
division. When it is hungry, and cannot find food to nurture the 
whole of its body, the animal snaps in the middle, and two perfect 
sea cucumbers are produced where before there was but one. The 
trepang is a greatly esteemed delicacy by the Chinese, and some 
thousands of junks are occupied in fishing for them.” 

They have been introduced into Paris restaurants, Mr. Gerrare 
says, though we have never come across a bill of fare that contained 
trepang, and he remarks, not in the least to our surprise, that the 
‘“‘demand is not great.” Greater Russia is by no means a place 
that can be recommended to travellers who dislike roughing it. The 
officer has a fairly good time, as good, at least, as circumstances 
allow, but the ordinary man has much to endure. Valuable deduc- 
tions may be drawn from what the author has to say on political 
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matters. These are out of our province. The volume can be warmly 
commended to all who are interested in the part of the world 
Mr. Gerrare investigated, and, indeed, to all who find entertainment 
in books of travel. 


THE Horsewoman: A Practical Guide to Side-Saddle Riding. 
By Alice M. Hayes. London: Hurst & Blackett. 1903. 


The Hayes horse literature is voluminous, and by no means 
the least valuable of the series is the present book, which, though 
called a second edition, is, as the writer claims, practically new. 
Thoroughness is one strong point of the work; no detail that can 
conduce to a comprehension of the subject is omitted ; the horse 
itself is described, the saddle, the bit, the stirrup; much attention 
is paid to habits, boots are discussed—and the item is of importance 
for the reasons stated. How a lady should be put into her saddle, 
and how she should not be put there, with elaborate directions as to 
what she should do when mounted, are, of course, among the matters 
elucidated. The whole book is before all else practical. The 
reader feels that the instructions given are the result of long 
experience and careful consideration; indeed, as an example of 
the thoroughness which has been commended, Mrs. Hayes tells 
us how, in order to test a safety skirt, she tumbled off her horse 
in every conceivable direction, to assure herself that there was no 
possibility of her being “hung up.” Her husband—whose name is 
given as editor, it should be said—was there to catch her, and to 
prevent the voluntary fall from degenerating into a cropper. Mr. 
Tautz, the well-known breeches maker of Oxford Street, watched 
the experiments, Mrs. Hayes records, and was so well satisfied that 
he took the garment on a royalty—as good a proof of its merit as 
could be given. Photographs are numerous, the habit skirt in many 
cases being removed so that the correct and the incorrect position 
of the legs may be shown. The book will do one excellent service 
if it persuades ladies to adopt a sensible view of the spur, and 
Mrs. Hayes’ forcible advice is, as a rule, with the rarest exceptions, 
not to wear one. She tells a story of a visit behind the scenes at a 
Paris circus, when she found a man plunging a spur into a horse’s 
side, before it carried the haute école lady into the ring. Thecreature 
was groaning and sighing in agony, but when the barrier was opened 
dashed forward, poor brute, and made an effective entrance. The 
anecdote emphasizes the author’s remark that ‘‘if the vast majority 
of so-called vicious horses could tell the story of their lives, what 
terrible tales of suffering and injustice they would relate!’’ We are 
constantly being asked to recommend a book on the subject of 
ladies’ riding, and certainly know none better than this. 
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A GirL’s LirE IN A HuntinGc Country. By Handasyde. John 
Lane, London and New York. 1903. 


The title suggests sport, and so does the cover, which shows a 
man in pink driving—his eccentric attitude fully accounting for the 
apparent nervousness on the face of the girl who is his companion. 
But hunting is only touched on quite incidentally, and the book 
deals with the uneventful lives of gentry who might be resident any- 
where. They are pleasant people in their quiet way, and the story, 
if indeed it can be called a story, for of plot there is little or none, is 
written smoothly and agreeably; but we are obliged once more to 
ask the familiar question, Why wi// authors write abcut racing when 
they have not the least elementary knowledge of the sport? There 
is a General who it is said ‘‘can point a moral and adorn a tale 
on most racing matters,’ and he tells an anecdote of a friend who 
suddenly took it into his head to run a horse. ‘‘ Until the race 
started and we saw his colours no one knew anything about his 
decision, he had not known himself till just before the flag fell.” The 
author does not understand that a certain routine has to be observed 
with racehorses. Either they are fed and ‘‘ done up,” or else they 
are got ready to run; and if there had been no intention of starting 
this one, we do not comprehend how it happened to be at the 
meeting at all? However, it wins, and the owner of the favourite 
declares that if he had known the other had been going to the 
post nothing would have induced him to “ enter the race.” ‘‘ Enter 
the race” is not a phrase any owner could possibly use. The 
General deceived these innocent people when he pretended to 
know something about racing. Later on another horse wins, and 
his owner ‘began to prognosticate a woefully heavy penalty.” 
People do not ‘ prognosticate”’ penalties. Certain penalties are 
earned for certain races, but they are clearly expressed in the con- 
ditions. ‘“‘ Handasyde” appears to imagine that when a race has 
been won, a penalty, the amount of which can only be vaguely 
guessed, is afterwards allotted (by somebody) tothe winner. ‘‘ Hand- 
asyde ” has decided capacity for writing, and is not unlikely to pro- 
duce an acceptable book, but she should sedulously avoid the Turf. 


ALL ON THE IRISH SHORE. By E. C2. Somerville and Martin Ross. 
Longmans, Green & Co., London, New York, and Bombay. 
1903. 

Four of the eleven stories herein contained were written for and 
published in this Magazine. No mention is made of the fact, and it 
is one that should have been acknowledged. That they are excellent 
tales, racy of the soil, full of humour and quaint fancy, readers are 
well aware; for it was in our pages that, besides the four stories 
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here reprinted, “Some Experiences of an Irish R.M.”’ first ap- 
peared. There are delightful bits in every one of the eleven. 
We like the would-be seller of a horse who to recommend it dilates 
on the improvement of the breed owing to ‘‘ them hackney horses.” 
**T won’t have her if she’s a hackney,” is the reply, the lady who 
wants a horse sharing that objection to hackneys which is so widely 
spread. Thereupon it appears that the creature has not the most 
remote trace of hackney in her; “but, afther all, I declare a man 
couldn’t hardly live without he’d tell a lie sometimes!” is the best 
available excuse for the fiction. ‘An animal without the condition 
of a wire fence”’ is full of significance, and we sympathise with poor 
Fanny Fitz in “ her newest and least-paid-for clothes.’ Here, too, is 
a characteristic bit of description from ‘‘ The Connemara Mare”’: 
**Tt cannot be denied that when an electric tram swept past her like 
a terrace under weigh, closely followed bya cart laden with a clanking 
and horrific reaping machine, she showed that she possessed powers 
of observation. When an animal has to be played like a salmon 
down the length of Lower Mount Street, and when it barn-dances 
obliquely along the north side of Merrion Square, the worst may be 
looked for in Nassau Street.” It was three majestic chords from 
Mascagni’s ‘‘ Intermezzo” that did it, and the man who was leading 
her—or who had been doing so—found that ‘‘ without any apparent 
interval of time he was surmounting a heap composed of a news- 
paper boy, a sandwich man, and a hospital nurse; while his hands 
held nothing save a red-hot memory of where the rope had _ been.” 
In truth, however, the work of the clever ladies who are responsible 
for the book needs no recommendation. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF SPORT AMONG FIN, FuR AND FEATHER. 
By James Conway. London: Digby, Long & Co. 


The author has passed a long life in pursuit of all kinds of 
Scottish sport, his reminiscences going back to the old coaching 
days when a visit to North Britain was a serious expedition. He 
has caught salmon and trout—the latter in the North of England as 
well as Scotland—to say nothing of coarse fish; he has been wild- 
fowling, deer-stalking, has shot grouse, blackgame, roe, woodcock 
and snipe incidentally ; and the volume gives an account of days 
thus occupied. Mr. Conway cannot be said. to have anything new 
to tell. His experiences are similar to those that have been enjoyed 
by hundreds of other men, except that his memories extend back an 
exceptionally long time; but he describes familiar scenes, and not 
unfamiliar incidents, with an enthusiasm which carries the reader 
agreeably along with him, and not a few useful hints are to be derived 
from the accounts he gives of the various sports he has followed. 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph or photographs sent in representing any sporting subject. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
they have never been previously published. A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Residents in the country who have access to shooting- 
parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects; these will also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, 
fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeple- 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point contests, 
should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood that 
all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the May competition will be announced in 
the July issue. 


THE MARCH COMPETITION 

The Prize in the March competition has been divided among 
the following competitors:—Miss W. Hughes, Dalchoolin, Co. 
Down; Mr. R. Elliot, Hawick; Mr. A. Macgregor, Kelso; Mr. 
A. Ezra, Pall Mall, S.W.; Mr. O. H. Armstrong, Dublin; Mr. 
C. J. Kemp, Southborough, Tunbridge Wells; Mr. F. G. Callcott, 
Teddington; Mr. W. Ford Ranken, Warwick; Rev. H. W. Gill, 
Clongowes Wood College, Co. Kildare; and Mr. David Fraser, 
Putney. 
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FORDING A STREAM 


Photograph by Miss W. Hughes, Dalchoolin, Co. Down 


POLTALLOCH TERRIERS 


Photograph by Mr. R. Elliot, Hawick, N.B. 
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MEET OF THE NORTHUMBERLAND AND BERWICKSHIRE HOUNDS AT THE RESIDENCE 
OF MAJOR HUNTER, ANTONSHILL, BERWICKSHIRE 


Photograph by Mr. A. Macgregor, Kelso 


A LINE OF TUSKERS 
Photograph by Mr. A. Ezra, Pall Mall, S.W. 
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RACE FOR THE CONYNGHAM CUP, PUNCHESTOWN 


Photograph by Mr. O. H. Armstrong, Dublin 


ON THE LEITRIM MOUNTAINS 


Photograph by Mr. Thomas Dickson, Banbridge, Co. Down 
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MEET OF THE WEST KENT FOXHOUNDS AT BIDBOROUGH, NEAR TONBRIDGE 


Photograph by Mr. C. J. Kemp, Southborough, Tunbridge Wells 


CAMBRIDGE CREW FROM PUTNEY BRIDGE 


Photograph by Mr. F. G. Callcott, Teddington 


PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE NATIONAL HUNT STEEPLECHASE AT WARWICK, MARCH I903 


Photograph by Mr. W. Ford Ranken, Warwick 
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BULL FIGHT AT ALGECIRAS, SPAIN. PROCESSION INTO THE RING 


Photograph by Mr. G. F. Hyde, Bassett Heath, Southampton 
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MEET OF THE KILDARE FOXHOUNDS AT CLONGOWES WOOD COLLEGE 


Photograph by the Rev. H. V. Gill, Clongowes Wood College, Co. Kildare 


A DRIVE 


Photograph by Mr. R. Elliot, Hawick, N.B. 
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THE BANGALORE HOUNDS 


Photograph by Mrs. Bernard Hawkins, Bangalore, S. India 


RENDLESHAM HURDLE HANDICAP, KEMPTON, MARCH 1903 


Photograph by Mr. David Fraser, Putney 
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MEET OF THE COTSWOLD HOONDS 


Photograph by Miss Staveley, Southsea 


CAPTAIN G. A. BRAMWELL SKATING WITH A SAIL ON THE LAC DE JOUX, 
SWITZERLAND 


Photograph by Mr. W. Fleming, Camberley, Surrey 
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GOSFORTH PARK SUMMER MEETING, JUNE 1902 


Photograph by Mr. B. T. St. John, Lieut. 5th Fusiliers, Newcastle-on-Tyne 


THE LAST JUMP IN THE ETON SCHOOL STEEPLECHASE 


Photograph by Mr. J. F. Eastwood, Eton College, Windsor 
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KEEPER'S LODGE AT SCADBURY, CHISLEHURST 


Photograph by Mr. G. 


Waite-Wilson, New Cross 


Photograph by Mr. S. Wallis, Kettering 
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KILDARE HOUNDS OUTSIDE COVERT 


Photograph by Mr. J. P. Tyrrell, Maryborough, Queen’s Co. 


CURLING AT DAVOS-PLATZ 


Photograph by Mr. C. G. Risley, Royal Field Artillery, Shorncliffe 
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SKATING AT DAVOS. MISS SQUIRE COMPETING FOR THE BOWL 
Photograph by Mr. J. A. Rooke, Sale, Cheshire 


SHOOTING IN BENGAL 
Photograph by Mr. J. H. E. Garrett, Dinajpur, Bengal 
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FURNISH WITH TASTE. 


NORMAN 


Limited. 
UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE, in Truth, writes:— 
‘*You may rely on the quality and character of 
the articles bought, . - and the prices charged 
are very moderate.”’ 


Every Description of Household Requisite. 


Arrangements can be made for Extended Payments. 


ESTIMATES FREE. DELIVERY FREE. 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 


OXFORD STREET END. 
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NUTRITIOUS—STIMULATING—DIGESTIBLE 


BEST 


THE LANCET says: 
“ Cadbury’s Cocoa undergoes no method of treatment CO Coa 


by which foreign substances are introduced.” 


The judges’ report 


: upon the Automobile Club’s tests, points out that of ten sets of tyres which commenced the trial only six sets 
: actually succeeded in completing the 4,000 miles test, viz.: —all four sets entered by the Dunlop Pneumatic 
i Tyre Company, and two other seis. 


ained 
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FIRST PRIZE FOR L-ROUND EXCELLENCE. 
Write for Booklet-—Dunlop Co., Ld., Aston, B’ham; and 14, Regent Street, London, S.W. 

Ir~ «tors, and largest makers in the world, of pneumatic tyres. 
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